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Tue Purewowocical Journal is published on the first of 
every month, and is devoted to Science, Literature, and 
Genera! Intelligence. 

PHRENOLOGY will constitute the leading topic of the Jour- 
nal, and will be fully explained in an attractive manner. 
The science will be amply illustrated with spirited engrav- 
ings of the virtuous and the vicious, the talented and the 
simple, and its doctrines applied to all the practical inter- 
ests and pursuits of the human race. 

Puysrotocy, or the Laws of Life which relate to the de- 
velopment and health of the body, will be clearly defined, 
extensively illustrated, and made interesting to all. 

Home Epvcation, based upon Phrenology and Physiology, 
will occupy special attention, and be just what every parent 
requires in the discharge of that important duty. 

Youre Mxv about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right, and understand their course, 
will find the Journal a friend and monitor, to encourage 
them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them 
for usefulness.and success in life. The various occupations 
will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
so that every one may know in what pursuit he would be 
most likely to succeed. 

MAGNETISM, AGRICULTURE, Mronanism, the Natural Sci- 
ences, Art, Literature, and General Intelligence, will consti- 
tute essential features for 1853. 

‘Tens, in advance, single copy, one year, $1; 5 copies, 
$4; 10 do. $7; 20 do. $10. Please address all letters, post- 
PAID, to FOWLERS AND 
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AN ESSAY ON THE 


ORGAN OF MIRTHFULNESS. 


BY WILLIAM ©. ROGERS. 


Mrerarutness is that faculty of the mind which 
disposes its possessor to view all things in a gay 
and mirthful manner, to form humorous and ludi- 
crous conceptions, and, combined with other or- 
gans, produces humor, facetiousness, and genuine 
wit. 

It has been a subject of much discussion among 
phrenologists since its first discovery by Gall. 
He, observing its most common manifestations, 
called it esprit de sallie, or esprit caustique, the 
spirit of laughter, or the spirit of sarcasm. Spurz- 
heim, after a careful analysis of its various mani- 
festations, gave it the name of Mirthfulness, 
which name, though Combe called it also Wit, it 
has since retained. 

As the science of Phrenology is yet in its infan- 
cy, its nomenclature must necessarily be imperfect, 
yet that fact does not warrant us in unadvisedly 
retaining or changing either the numbering or 
naming of the organs. Whatever this numbering 
or naming may be, the manifestations of the facul- 
ties will remain unchanged, and that nomenclature 
or numbering is by all means to be retained, which, 
with our imperfect light, seems most in accordance 
with nature and nature’s laws. 

Lel us apply the above principles to the organ 
in question, after reviewing the different opinions 
of phrenological writers, and making researches 
into its peculiar nature and use. 

None who have ever examined the subject de. 
ny the existence of an organ similar in its mani- 
festations to the one we now call Mirthfulness. 
There has been, however, a difference of opinion 
among phrenologists as to the nature and use of 
that portion of the brain appropriated to that or- 
gan, and in the discussion of the subject we shall 
frequently use the name Mirthfalness to designate 
merely the locality of the organ in question, and 
not its innate principle. 

A phrenologist of Edinburgh, named Scott, ad- 





vanced an original opinion in regard to the oper- 
ations of this organ, which he sustained with a fair 
show of reason and argument, but which was 
however insufficient to bear him out in his prem- 
ises, 

As Comparison perceives analogies, in like man- 
ner, he argues, that the organ in question per- 
ceives incongruities and differences; and further, 
that Causality, between the two, reasons from 
natural connection, and the three combined form 
the truly philosophic understanding. 

A moment’s reflection is sufficient to show the 
fallacy of this statement. Comparison perceives 
resemblances: it therefore necessarily follows that 
the same organ takes cognizance not only of the 
absence of resemblances, but of the presence of ab- 
solute differences also: hence we argue that the 
one organ of Comparison is sufficient for the recog- 
nition of analogies and differences, of congruities 
and incongruities, 

Were the same arguments to be applied to the 
organ of Conscientiousness, we would be compel- 
led to admit the existence of two separate facul- 
ties, one to detect right and the other wrong, and 
the man who unfortunately possessed a predomi- 
nance of one over the other, would either pass a 
lifetime in the complacent commendation of right, 
or in the continual condemnation of wrong. The 
same reasoning applied to the other organs would 
produce a like result, which, viewed through the 
medium of Causality and Mirthfulness, would ap- 
pear simply ludicrous, 

Again:—If we admit that it is the province of 
this organ to perceive differences only, we would 
then be without a location for the faculty of Mirth- 
fulness, which, as it manifestly exists, has a name, 
but would in that case be “an airy nothing of the 
brain,” wanting “a local habitation.” A writer, 
supporting Mr. Scott’s theory, perceives this diffi- 
culty, and locates the organ in question betwe en 
Mirthfulness, Imitation and Marvelousness, but 
facts do not bear him out in his views. 

Again:—Similitudes and dissimilitudes please 
us and excite mirth when presented in such a 
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JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


In i\\ustration of the ergan of Mirthfulness, we introduce the portrait of the late Joseph C. Neal, well known as the talented Editor of the Pennsylva- 
nian some years since, but perhaps more widely known as Author of the inimitable “Charcoal Sketches,” full of humor and racy wit, which a person 
may read and laugh over te his heart's content without feeling ashamed of having thrown away good mirth upon bad jokes. He has been called the 
Dickens of America, but he wrote before Dickens was known on this side the Atlantic, and in the style of the “ sketches ” far surpasses anything Dicken, 
bas ever done in that line. What a fine tenrperament, and nobdle intellect, and how very prominent the organ of Mirthfulness st the upper and outer angles 
of the forehead, and how broad the head just behind Mirthfulness, ip tbe region of Ideality ! 


BLACK HAWKE, 


In contrast with Neal and Sterne, we give the portrait of Black Hawk, 
the Indian chief, who, like his people generally, was remarkable for his 
stern gravity. The Indian face is rarely lighted with « smile, and so far 
as mirth is concerned, he never trifles, but deals in sober earnest, What 
a stern expression, and how small the organ of Mirthfulness! 


LAURENOE STERNE,. 

Sterne had Mirthfub and the organs very large, and a fine 
temperament. He was the author of “ Tristram Shandy,” the “ Sentimen- 
tal Traveler,” &c., and was a wit of the first water. He had also large Secre- 
tiveness, which gave ashy, mischi pression to his 
while Mirthfulness gave it a peculiar gaiety. 











manner as to appear witty or absurd, yet we may 
have our Mirthfulness excited when no compari- 
son or difference presents itself, and wit itself may 
exist without the shadow of an analogy in its es- 
sence. Isolated facts, things taken of and by 
themselves, in which there is not a shade of con- 
gruity or incongruity, may excite mirth, and thus 
prove the workings of this organ to be entirely 
different from all others, and that it is emphatically 
an organ sui generis. 

Therefore by admitting Mr. Scott's theory we 
would bring ourselves into a difficulty from which 
neither reason nor fact could extricate us, since 
the two would leave us when we made the ad- 
mission, and rejoin us only when we renounced 
it. 

Another phrenologist, named Watson, gives a 
different analysis of this organ, and advocates his 





opinion with a much greater show of reason and 
of argument, but still with not enough to sustain 
his views and convince his readers. 

“He regards it as an intellectual power, whose 
function it is to take cognizance of the nature and 
intrinsic properties of things, the office of Causality 
being to perceive the relation of causation and 
dependence in general. According to him the 
ludicrous is a mode of manifestation of all the in- 
tellectual faculties, and he gives examples in which 
Sheridan and Moore display great wit chiefly from 
Individuality and Comparison. The organ now 
under consideration also produces wit as a mode 
of manifestation, but he conceives that it does so 
always by comparing and contrasting the intrinsic 
qualities of objects.” He further declares, “the 
study of character is included in the function of 
wit (or mirthfulness); not merely the actions per- 








formed, but the real dispositions.”—(Combe’s 
Phrenology, p. 254.) 

In order to sustain his views, Mr. Watson then 
proceeds to analyze the peculiar mental character- 
istics of Sterne, as manifested in his “Sentimental 
Journey.” He finds that he narrates but little, 
that he chiefly presents “ diequisitions concerning 
the dispositions and inherent qualities of persons 
and things,” and that “his attention is continually 
absorbed in speculations as to the conditions, de- 
pendenees, nature and qualities of the persons and 
things which he saw.” He then quotes the pre- 
face of the above-named work to prove the cor- 
rectness of his analysis, and to sustain his position 
by a positive example. 

He next instances Sheridan as a direct contrast 
to Sterne. “His wit,” he tells us, “consists of 
comparisons and contrasts of proportion, position, 
objects and events, with little or no reference to 
their attributes or inherent qualities ;” and further, 
that he possessed a deficiency of the organ in dis- 
pute. 

From these and similar examples he deduces 
the following conclusions :—* As therefore, in the 
works of individuals noted for a large develop- 
ment of wit we find a peculiar tendency to dwell 
on the essential properties of things, and, at the 
same time, in some of them an equal tendency to 
ridicule all faney, philosophy and reasoning 
wherein there appears neglect or ignorance of 
these attributes, and as we are not aware of any 
other organs which can include perceptions of this 
nature in its function: there seems no slight proba- 
bility for supposing the existence of some distinct 
organ for such perceptions; and, further, if we 
find them manifested strongly when the organ of 
Wit is large; if the peculiar wit and satire believed 
to be connected with the function of this organ is 
found to depend essentially on such perceptions; 
and if other kinds of wit—that of Curran and 
Sheridan, for example—may exist with a moder- 
ate or deficient endowment of that organ: we 
shall necessarily be forced to the conclusion that 
perception of inherent properties does depend on 
the organ of wit, unless it can be shown to exist 
powerful when the organ is fully developed, which 
we have looked for in vain.”—OCombe’s Phreno- 
logy, p. 255.) 

These conclusions, viewed in the light which 
the then imperfect knowledge of the science cast 
upon the subject, were regarded as correct, or at 
least more so than they would be at the present 
time. If I sueceed in proving them incorrect in 
the present advanced state of phrenological know- 
ledge, it will be unnecessary for me to follow up 
his chain of reasoning farther; and if I prove that 
his position is in no wise strengthened by the two 
principal examples which he cites, it will be 
equally unnecessary to notice his minor examples 
of Cowper, Franklin; and others; for if the foun- 
dation is gone, where will the superstructure ap- 
pear! 

Since the publication of Combe’s great work, 
research has demonstrated the existence and loca- 
tion of the two organs Human nature and Suavi- 
tiveness, These, combined with other faculties, 
produce manifestations similar to those Mr. Wat- 
son ascribes to the organ of Mirthfulness or Wit, 
as possessed by Sterne. 

All the portraits of that author show that he 
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possessed but full pereeptives, with large or very 
large Mirthfulness, Reflectives, Human-Nature, 
Suavitiveness, Benevolence and Ideality ; and a 
further analysis of his works shows that he had 
Hope, Cautiousness, and Secretiveness large also, 
with a deficiency of Continuity. His pereeptives 
were full, while his reflectives were large or very 
large: hence we infer that his powers of observa- 
tion were quite limited, while his depth of reason 
was great; that he dealt with ideas and not with 
facts; that he reasoned more than perceived ; that 
he remembered first principles, but forgot cireum- 
stances and particulars. Add to this large Human- 
Nature and Suavitiveness, and we find his percep- 
tives take the direction of this combination, and 
do its bidding in noting men and the dealings of 
men. Large Secretiveness and Benevolence ad- 
ded enabled him to gain confidence and win his 
way readily, while, in addition to all these, his 
large Mirthfulness and Ideality gave him a pecu- 
liar tact for ascertaining the foibles and weak 
points of those whom he met, and enabled him to 
describe these peculiarities in a happy, humorous, 
and often witty manner. His want of Continuity 
gives his works a rambling, disconnected style, 
whieh, though it often wounds, is still not with- 
out its charms. 

Here we have just the combination of faculties 
which would cause its possessor to write “ disqui- 
sitions concerning the inherent qualities of per- 
sons and things ;” that “instead of impelling him 
to narrate whom and what he saw, would cause 
him to be absorbed in speculations concerning 
their conditions, dependences, nature, and quali- 
ties.” It further shows that “the study of charac- 
ter is” not “included in the functions of Wit” or 
Mirthfulness, only so far as noticing and describ- 
ing foibles and peculiarities in a jocose and witty 
manner is concerned. 

Hence we perceive that the peculiar manifesta- 
tions which Mr. Watson ascribed to the organ of 
Mirthfulness were, as far as Sterne was concerned, 
the result of a rare and beautiful combination of 
the other primitive faculties of the mind. The same 
method of analysis and reasoning would produce 
a like result with the other minor examples cited 
by the above-named author. 

Sheridan, Mr. Watson presented as a direct con- 
trast to Sterne. His wit, he tells us, consists “of 
comparisons, and contrasts of proportion, position, 
objects and events, with little or no relation to 
their attributes or inherent properties;” and fur- 
ther, that he possessed a deficient development of 
Mirthfulness. 

By a reference to the profiles, portraits, busts 
and works of Sheridan, we find that he possessed 
large or very large perceptives, with only full 
reflectives and Mirthfulness; and consequently, 
instead of confirming his views by a negative ex- 
ample as he did by a positive one, he actually proves 
the fallacy of his own premises and arguments. 

Sterne’s large Mirthfulness was the ready slave 
of his large reflectives and of the organs giving 

intuitive knowledge of human nature; conse- 
quently his wit was abstract, and dwelt princi- 
pally on characters or “the inherent properties of 
things.” Sheridan’s deficient Mirthfulnesa, on the 
other hand, was the creature of his large percep- 
tives, influenced but little by his reflectives, and 
consequently his wit was tangible, dealing in pro- 








portions, lengths, breadths, heights and thickness- 
es—was real, not ideal. And furthermore, his wit 
is less refined, lees constant, and bears less repeti- 
tion than Sterne’s. The wit of the latter was pos- 
itive, that of the former negative. The wit of 
both, however, was sullied by sensuality, and 
consequently will be less esteemed as time rolls 
on, until finally a refined and enlightened taste 
will wonder that that was ever esteemed as wit 
which so ofteu degenerates into licentiousness. 

But to return to Mr. Watson. “He regards the 
ludicrous as a mode of manifestation of ald the in- 
tellectual faculties, This cannot be, as many, very 
many highly intellectual men pass their whole 
lives without a witty idea or expression of their 
own. If it were only necessary to have intellect in 
order to have wit, the latter would not be esteemed 
so rare a production, and consequently would not 
be cherished as it is. Many who have enrolled 
their names high on Fame’s uncertain scroll as 
mere wits would now be “unknown, unhonored, 
and unsung,” while many who are now in the 
latter obscure position, would rejoice in the full 
blaze of Fame’s effulgence, and leave deep “foot- 
prints in the sands of time.” 

A more modern and American phrenologist 
has advanced still another theory in regard to this 
selfsame organ which I at first contemplated no- 
ticing, but after “a sober second thought” con- 
cluded that by so doing I would place myself in 
the same condition mentally that the boy occu- 
pied physically, who “ strained himself most art- 
fully kicking at nothing.” It now remains for us 
to advance an original theory of our own concern- 
ing this organ, or to substantiate the one which is 
at present the most commonly received. We 
choose to do the latter, believing that theory to 
be the correct one; and if our readers wish to 
gain more information on the subject than is con- 
tained in this article, we can refer them to the 
works of Spurzheim, Combé, and Fowler ; to the 
two former for a history of the organ and its 
theories, and to the last for the present theory 
and the various combinations of the faculty. 

“Certain conceptions, ideas, opinions, and oc- 
currences are in themselves absurd and ridiculous,” 
but all are not equally capable of perceiving this 
absurdity or ridiculousness, An occurrence in 

which one man perceives the highest element of 
the ludicrous, another conceives to be merely in- 
eongruous or irrational. In the one man a pleas- 
ing emotion is excited, and a smile or laughter is 
the result ; in the other no such emotion is exci- 
ted, and no such result is perceived. The former 
of these men possesses a large development of 
Mirthfulness ; the latter does not. 

George Combe says, “To me the ludicrous ap- 
pears to be merely a mode of existence of which 
all objects are capable, but which is not charac- 
teristic of any.” Admitting the truth of this 
opinion, and we see no reason for denying it, we 
would find that in proportion to the size of this 
organ of Mirthfulness would be a person's ability to 
perceive and comprehend this “ mode of existence.” 

Men cannot be correctly classified in respect. to 
the manifestations of this organ, as there are those 
who possess a keen perception of the absurd and 
ludicrous, and those to whom such perceptions are 
unknown: those in whom the organ is enormous- 
ly and insanely developed, and an equal number 





in whom it is idiotic; there are many, again, who 
rank intermediately between the above, and yet 
others who are keenly alive to the ludicrous as 
presented by some objects and occurrences, and 
quite as insensible to such perception in all others, 
But in all these variations we find the develop- 
ment of this organ to correspond with the degree 
and intensity of the perceptions accorded to it. 
Combe called this organ Wit or Mirthfulness, The 
former name we regard as incorrect, for, though 
wit could neither be eliminated nor perceived 
without this organ, yet it alone does not produce 
wit. We see many in every-day life in whom 
this organ is large, and who are not wits, and 
many again in whom the organ is but fully de- 
veloped who enjoy that reputation. The fact is 
accounted for by an examination of the combina- 
tions of the two, 

Webster defines wit to be “the association of 
ideas in a manner natural, but unusual and stri- 
king, so as to produce surprise joined with plea- 
sure: the faculty of associating ideas in a new 
and unexpected manner.” From this definition of 
the word, which is as good as any we have been 
able to find, we see that true, genuine wit cannot 
be produced by the workings of any one single 
organ, but must be the offspring of several sepa- 
rate organs producing a simultaneous result. 
This result, wit, is generally the more subtle and 
striking in proportion to the number of the facul- 
ties engaged in its elimination and the consequent 
number required for its comprehension, Hence 
the impropriety of calling an organ whose most 
palpable manifestation is the perception of ab- 
surdity and ridiculousness, by the name of wit. 

The same Lexicographer defines a person who 
is mirthful,as “ merry, jovial, and fertive ;” and, ac- 
cepting this definition, Mirthfulness must be the 
quality of being merry, jovial, and fertive. There- 
fore, as this name accords more in significance 
with the common manifestations of this organ 
than does the former, it should be, and has been, 
very properly retained, 

Mirthfulness we will therefore define to be 
“that faculty of the mind which disposes its pos- 
sessor to view all things in a gay and mirthful 
manner, to form humorous and ludicrous concep- 
tions, and, combined with other organs, produces 
humor, facetiousness, and true, genuine wit.” 

But this definition does not, I think, compre- 
hend all. Its action may be displayed without 
gayety or mirth, without humor, facetia or wit. 
Placed between the intellectual and moral powers, 
ranked among the semi-intellectuals, and occupy- 
ing, next to Causality, the most commanding posi- 
tion upon the anterior portion of the brain, it has 
a higher action than any detailed above. This 
very position is sufficient to prove it a higher 
power—one of the elephants of the caravan, and 
not the clowri. And yet when large in the weak 
and simple-minded, its action is principally dis- 
played in gayety, mirth, and very rarely in flashes 
of wit. In those of a grade a little higher, intel- 
lectually, it produces good nature and jollity, and 
presides as chairman when the propensities resolve 
themselves into acommittee of the whole for their 
more perfect gratification, Thus stimulated, it 
flatteringly calls ribaldry wit, takes Sensuality by 
the hand and demeans itself by calling him broth- 
er, and adorns the person of Vice with glittering 
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jewels, which the sunlight of sober reason evapo- 
rates into tears, 

But in the moral and intellectual it proves it- 
self morally and intellectually great. It places a 
torch in the hand of reason, by the light of which 
the fallacies of error are the more readily detected. 
It illumines the dark mind of truth, and enables 
the mind to distinguish between the worthless 
bauble and the priceless gem. It stands with 
reason a sentinel at the gate of the soul, and 
challenges all thoughts that enter and depart, and 
bear not on themselves the impress of truth. 

But how do we prove these assertions, and, 
when proved, why do we retain a name which is 
so little expressive of this, the more important 
function of the organ? To the first inquiry we 
reply by a quotation from Fowlers’ Phrenology, 
178rd page, which expresses our views of the 
subject in a clearer and more perfect manner than 
we ourselves could do. 

“Its legitimate function seems to be to aid 
Causality and Comparison in determining what is 
true, by intuitively discerning whatever in thought 
or argument is ridiculous or absurd ; and the fact 
that Mirthfulness is located by theside of Causality, 
and in the same range with Comparison, Causality, 
and Ideality, appears to strengthen the proba- 
bility of the correctness of thissupposition. Un- 
less we admit that there is some primary faculty, 
the proper operation of which is to detect that 
which is absurd and ridiculous per se, how are we 
to account for the proneness of mankind, when 
attempting to show the fallacy, or expose the 
sophistry, of arguments, to endeavor to make 
them appear ridiculous? how account for the very 
common method of reasoning by the reductio ad 
absurdum, the principal ingredient of which is 
Mirthfulmess ? The fact is, the mind rests assured, 
that what is ridiculous, cannot be true; or, that 
the enlightened operation of Mirthfalness is al- 
ways in harmony with the principles of reason 
and analogy.” 

These views are further proved by the facts 
that all who have this organ, Causality and Com- 
parison, large or very large, seek to substantiate 
their views by both pure, genuine arguments, and 
by that method of reasoning styled the reductio 
ad absurdum ; that those in whom this organ and 
Comparison are large or very large, and Causality 
deficient, strive to maintain their premises by 
presenting comparisons and the reductio ad ab- 
surdum, as arguments, combined with few or no 
manifestations of higher or purer reason; and 
further, that those in whom this organ is large, at 
the expense of the reflectives, are almost utterly 
incapable of reason or argument, possess but little 
depth or profundity of mind, though they may 
be noted for a certain amount of tact and showy 
talent, and are far more capable of enjoying 
hilarity and mirth, than of comprehending first 
principles, or of perceiving the cogency of reason 
and of truth. 

Let us answer the second of the above objec- 
tions, and our task will be well nigh finished. 

We retain the name Mirthfulness for this organ 
because nine out of every ten possess it in a great- 
er degree of development than either Vausality or 
Comparison, and consequently display the charac- 
teristics of the organ first, at the expense of those 
last, described ; therefore that name is to be re- 
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tained which applies to nine out of ten, in pref- 
erence to any name which would apply to only 
one in that same number, and would not compre- 
hend both the higher and lower functions of the 
organ. It were better to have the subject thorough- 
ly understood by all, and to retain a name which 
expressed rather Jess than it should, than to have 
a name which would be, not only inapplicable to 
the majority of cases, but also liable to accredit 
the weak for an undue amount of strength, at the 
same time that it expressed the power of the 
strong in no more comprehensive or decisive terms 
than the present somewhat defective title. . 

There is yet one more office performed by this 
organ, which, though mentioned last, is by no 
means least, of all. . 

Some one has quaintly remarked, “ We have in 
the face three muscles to draw the corners of the 
mouth up, or give the expression of laughter, and 
one to draw them down, or give the expression of 
weeping. Hence, some one has concluded that 
man was intended to laugh three times at least 
for erying once.”— Combe. 

“Indulgence in laughter, merriment, lively 
conversation, hilarity and rational amusements, 
by promoting respiration, digestion, appetite and 
the circulation of the fluids, contributes greatly 
to health and bodily vigor, and likewise by im- 
parting buoyancy and elasticity to the spirits, 
greatly augments the power and activity of the 
mind.”— Fowler. 

This view is partly sustained by Carpenter, in 
the 626th paragraph of his “Principles of Human 
Physiology.” “The quantity of the gastric secre- 
tion is increased by exhilaration; at least if we 
may judge from the increase of the digestive 
powers, under such circumstances.” But it is use- 
less to multiply quotations or arguments to prove 
what all are ready and willing to admit. 

“ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter.” From the above we may conclude that the 
uses of this much talked of faculty are, to add 
health, strength, and elasticity to the body, and 
power and brilliancy to the mind, to tinge the 
rainbow of mere worldly hope with grotesque 
and pleasing colors, to add to man’s capacity for 
enjoyment and thus cheer him on his weary pil- 
grimage, to send through the window of the soul 
a warm and genial ray, which, falling on 

“ The hearth-stone of the heart,” 


rekindles the dying embers of Hope, illumines 
the darkening chamber over which Despair has 
spread its chilling pall, warms the sick and faint- 
ing purpose into life, 


* Stirs a fever in the blood of age, 
And makes the infant sinew strong as steel.” 





Tue Conservative is a man who believes perma- 
nence to be the law of things. The Progressive 
believes that development is the Divine idea of 
creation. Men endowed largely with Self-Esteem 
and feebly qualified by Benevolence and born to 
wealth or privileges, are predisposed to Conserva- 
tism. It is from such that Aristocracy springs. 
They have built their castles upon rocks, and they 
regard reformers as quarrymen, blasting out the 
foundation to get stone, forsooth, to build poor 
cottages. —H. W. Beecher. 
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JOHN ERICSSON, 


AND HIS CALORIC SHIP. 

Tue portrait of Ericsson, which we are permit- 
ted by the publishers to copy, from the Jl/ustrated 
News, presents several striking phrenological pe- 
culiarities, which, in connection with his life and 
labors, affords an interesting theme for contempla- 
tion. His whole organization indicates terseness, 
strength, compactness and persistence. The mid- 
dle litle of the head from the root of the nose over 
the top is very prominent, showing the organs 
large which give self-reliance, perseverance, re- 
spect, kindness, knowledge of character, the power 
of criticism, analysis, memory, and quick, practi- 
cal judgment. He has large Order, Calculation, 
Constructiveness, Locality, Form, Size and Weight, 
which give excellent mathematical and mechanical 
ability, and great practical talent. Perseverance 
and tenacity of purpose is one of his leading traits. 
He has, apparently, little regard for property, 
which, combined with his large Benevolenee, 
makes him pecuniarily self-sacrificing. Secretive- 
ness appears moderate in development, hence he 
is frank, straightforward, and free from artifice. 
He has large Language and excellent descriptive 
ability. 

The New York Illustrated News of Jan. 29th 
gives the following biographical sketch of Mr. 
Ericsson : 

Joun Enicsson, the distinguished Engineer, (son 
of a large mining proprietor,) was born on the 
81st of July, 1808, in the province of Vermeland, 
Sweden. He showed a surprising mechanical ca- 
pacity when quite a child, and at the age of eleven 
years attracted the attention of the celebrated 
Count Platen, Viceroy of Norway, who procured 
his appointment as a cadet in a corps of engineers, 
and in 1816 he was made nivelleur on the grand 
Ship Canal, between the Baltic and the North 
Sea. He entered the Swedish army in 1819, and 
by this step lost the favor of his patron. In the 
army he rose rapidly, and obtained his rank of 
Captain from King Charles John, better known 
as Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s ablest marshals; 
and, shortly after his promotion, was employed 
some time in the survey of Northern Sweden. In 
the meanwhile, he devoted much time to his fa- 
vorite speculations in mechanics, and projected 
the Flame Engine, one of the earliest of his inven- 
tions—intended to work independently of steam, 
by condensing flame. In 1826 he obtained per- 
mission to visit England, where he hoped to bring 
this into public notice, but he soon discovered that 
when the engine was worked by mineral fuel, it 
proved unsuccessful. In 1829 he competed for 
the putse offered by the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway for the best Locomotive, and pro- 
duced an engine which attained the astonishing 
speed of fifty miles an hour, thus planning the 
first locomotive of high speed, the celebrated Nov- 
elty. Thus, his first engine attained within a few 
month of its first trial, a rate of one mile in 59 
seconds, In connection with this, it may be stated 
that Ericsson is the first man who ever built a tu- 
bular boiler with artificial draft. The steam fire 
engine also owes its origin to his inventive genius. 
Before leaving England he planned several such 
engines, which were used with great effect. He 
received @ magnificent gold prize medal from the 
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JOHN ERICSSON, 
INVENTOR OF THE CALORIO ENGINE. 





New York Mechanics’ Institute for this invention. 
Since Mr. Eriesson’s residence in the United States, 
he has been the author of many inventions which 
have made his name familiar to the public. It is 
well known that he introduced the ecrew propel- 
ler into practical use here. The English give him 
eredit for having been chiefly instrumental in 
introducing the screw propeller. -He can also 
claim the honor of having solved the problem of 
producing a ship of war with the whole of her ma- 
chinery below the water-line, having planned and 
superintended the construction of the machinery 
of the United States Steam Frigate Princeton— 
admitted all over the world to be the most com- 
plete vessel of war in existence. His improve- 
ments in managing heavy naval ordnance fur- 
nishes another instance of his fertility of invention. 
In the American department of the great Exhibi- 
tion, he displayed an instrument for measuring 
distance at sea; the hydrostatic guage for measur- 
ing the volume of fluids under pressure, the recip- 
rocating fluid meter, the alarm barometer, the py- 
rometer, the rotary fluid meter, and the sea lead, 
of all of which he has given a brief explanation in 
a communication addressed to Prince Albert. For 
these instruments he received the prize medal of 
the Exhibition. The invention, however, which 
has lately attracted most attention, is the Caloric 
engine, intended to supersede the use of steam. 
Captain Ericsson first brought this remarkable 
production before the scientific world in London, 
in 1838, when he constructed an engine of five 
horse power and exhibited it to a number of sci- 
entific gentlemen. But although it met with the 
approbation of the celebrated Faraday, Dr. An- 
drew Ure, Dr. Lardner, and others, from that time 





to the present, Capt’ Ericsson has pursued the sub- 
ject and built a number of experimental engines, 
removing practical difficulties step by step, until 
it is presented complete to the world. In testi- 
mony of his many useful inventions, he has re- 
ceived in several countries, prize medals, some of 
which are of great value. He is a Knight of the 
Order of Vasa, and a member of many scientific 
societies, and we also add with much satisfaction 
that he has become a citizen of the United States. 

The National Democrat of Jan. 12th, in an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Breathing Ship,” says, “The 
Evening Mirror has the eredit of giving the above 
appropriate name to the first ship, ‘The Ericsson,’ 
put in motion by the new motor, developed by 
the genius and perseverance of the Americanized 
Swede, Capt. Ericsson. This ship, the Ericsson, 
made its second experimental trip yesterday, hav- 
ing on board representatives of the leading Jour- 
nals of this city, as also editors from Buffalo, Bos- 
ton and Cincinnati, and many other persons, emi- 
nent in the walks of science, commerce, and the 
arts, were also on board. 

“The Ericsson hoisted anchor at a little past nine 
A.M., and was going down the Bay in fine style as 
the Baltic came up. A cannon salute and cheers 
from the latter vessel, as she passed, were ans wer- 
ed by a corresponding salute from the ‘breathing 
ship.’ Capt. Ericsson was on board, the observed 
of all. The vessel was under command of Capt. 
Lowber, a veteran commander, too well known 
to the New York press and the American public 
to require eulogy at our hands. The party on 
beard, after an hour’s examination of the noble 
ship—than which, a stronger and finer in model 
was never built—and its machinery, partook of a 








handsomely served breakfast. After breakfast 
and a further inspection of the ship, the party as- 
sembled in the after cabin and listened to a brief, 
but clear and simple explanation of the principle of 
the caloric engine, by Capt. Ericsson, during which 
he answered every sort of objection that could be 
raised or suggested—and there were skeptics on 
board—and alluded somewhat to his trials in the 
course of perfecting an idea which first occupied 
his mind some twenty-seven years ago. 

“ His explanations (illustrated by a hastily con- 
structed model) triumphantly demonstrated the 
perfection of his idea, in so far as machinists had 
been able to answer his wants, and utterly upset 
every objection raised. By the time he had con- 
ciuded, the vessel had returned to the city and 
anchored, having made an average of 9 miles per 
hour—against wind and tide, on the downward 


passage. 

“Every one on board, so far as we could learn, 
was thoroughly satisfied with the complete suc- 
cess of the Ericsson, and a unanimous expression 
of that satisfaction was moved by Mr. Dana, of the 
Tribune, and carried. Upon suggestion, the nu- 
mgrous party was resolved into a formal meeting, 
to give more definite expression to the sense of 
those who had so fully witnessed the triumph of 
the greatest development of modern timer.” 

. We subjoin the proceedings : 


Henry J. Raymond was chosen Chairman, and Carlos D. 
Start, Secretary. After the Chairman had made a few 
remarks, directing the attention of those present to the ob- 
ject of their organization, on motion of Mr. Richard Grant 
White, seconded by Professor James J. Mapes, it was re- 
solved that a committee should be appointed to draft reso- 
lutions expressive of the sentiments of the meeting upon 
the matter before it. Mr. White, Professor Mapes, and 
Freeman Hunt, Esqs., being appointed such committee, 
reported the following resolutions, which, on motion, 
were passed unanimously, and directed to be published 
with the signatures of the committee. 

Resolved, That this meeting of those present upon the 
trial trip of the Caloric ship Ericsson, is no less fully and 
deeply impressed with the grave importance of the sub- 
ject upon which it feels called to express a judgment, than 
completely aware of the many advantages to the public 
which must arise from the now incontestable success of 
the invention which has to-day been put into practical 
operation. 

Resolved, That upon thorough examination and actua | 
observation, we are entirely convinced that the invention 
of Captain Ericsson is no longer of questionable practi- 
cability, but from this day takes rank with the foremost of 
the great and useful inventions which the world owes to 
science and genius, and that it promises to surpass in effi- 
ciency any other adjunct to the adv of 
and the industrial progress of the world. 

Resolved, That from its economy, safety, and ready ap- 
plicability to all purposes requiring motive power, the Ca- 
loric Engine cannot fail to minister largely to the happiness 
of mankind. 

Resolved, That the peculiar adaptability to sea vessels of 
the new motor presented to the world by Captain Ericsson 
is now fully established ; and that it is likely to prove in 
every respect superior te steam for such purposes. 

Resolved, That the remarkable economy of fuel necessary 
for its working, the absence of all risk from explosion, and 
the low temperature throughout the ship, even in the en- 
gine and fire rooms, as satis{ctorily exhibited on this trip, 
are among the most prominent claims of the Caloric En- 
gine to the attention of the scientific and commercial 
world. 

Resolved, That in his lucid, simple and comprehensive 
statement of his theory and description of his engine, Cap- 
tain Ericsson has not only demonstrated the beautiful com- 
pleteness and perfect working of the system which he has 
bronght by twenty years’ elaboration to its present com- 
manding position before the world, but has shown a fer- 
tility of resource, and a ready command of his vast scien- 
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tific knowledge, which hardly less entitles him to the ad- 
miration of all who heard him. 

Resolved, That in the admirable construction of the 
Ericsson and the beauty of her model, and in the perfectly 
successful production of so novel and remarkable an en- 
gine, Messrs. Perrine, Patterson & Stack, her builders, and 
Messrs. Hogg & Delamater, her machinists, have shown 
h Ives worthy coadjutors in so noble a project, so im- 
portant an invention. 

Resolved, That E. W. Stoughton, Esq., the tried friend 
and legal adviser of the inventor, with John B. Kitching, 
Esq., and G. B. Lamar, Esq., and others, the men who have 
invested their capital and lent their influence to insure the 
success of this great enterprise, are entitled to the endur- 
ing gratitude of the entire social, commercial, and indus- 
trial world. 








RICH’D GRANT WHITE, 

JAMES J. MAPES, 

FREEMAN HUNT, 
HENRY J. RAYMOND, Chairman. 

Cantos D. Stuart, Secretary. 

During the absence of the committee to draft 
the above resolutions, eloquent speeches were 
made by Mr. Stoughton, the legal counsel of the 
“Breathing Ship” Company, Mr. Raymond and 
others, in which the doubts, ridicule, &c., which 
Capt. Ericsson has had to combat, were well set 
forth. After this unanimous acceptance of the 
committee’s report, the company sat down to a 
cold collation, at which wit, eloquence and 
champagne flowed freely. At three o'clock, the 
party broke up and went on shore, proud, we are 
certain, that the genius of man had been able to 
walk the ocean in a vast ship, propelled with the 
air on which we all depend for daily life. 

Compelled to be brief, we can only add that 
the Ericsson measures 200 feet in length of deck, 
and 40 feet in breadth of beam ; her depth of hold 
is 27 feet, and her burden 2,200 tons. Like the 
Arabia, of the Cunard line, she has but two masts, 
and like our swiftest clippers, she is extremely 
sharp in the prow. She has no figure-head. Her 
stern presents the device of two figures, allegori- 
cal representations of the United States and Great 
Britain placing a wreath around the brow of the 
inventor. She requires but 6 tons of coal in 24 
hours, and but one day and one night engineer 
and fireman. The work of her engineer, in fact, 
is mainly greasing machinery, and small at that. 
The Ericsson has cost about $320,000, and con- 
sidering her saving, in every respect, she may— 
as a type of her class—be set down aa, at least, 
one third cheaper than a steam vessel of the same 
power and capacity. Accidents from explosion, 
&e, are out of the question. The Ericsson is fur- 
nished simply, but neatly throughout, and has as 
pure air, owing to her capital ventilation, as that 
of the open sky. She was built by Perrine, Pat- 
terson & Stack, and the chief capitalists engaged 
in her construction were John B. Kitching, Esq., 
Mr. Lamar, President of the Bank of the Repub- 
lie, and others whose names we did not learn. 
These gentlemen, with Mr. Stoughton, Capt. Low- 
ber, and others who have, from their first exami- 
nation of a working calorie engine, entered freely 
and nobly into the support of Capt. Ericsson in 
building this magnificent trial ship, deserve the 
warmest praise. They have one ample reward in 
living to see the “humbug air ship” thus proudly 
triumphant. 

It is a little curious that one of those “ blue- 
eyed nations of the North,” that were erst.the 
freebooters and pirates of commerce, should finally 
contribute, through Eriesson, the greatest meed to 
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peaceful, civilized commerce, the world has yet 
dreamed of. Ericsson has done this. He has built 
a ship that can breathe itself over the ocean, and 
his principle only needs slight extension in por- 
tions of machinery—heretofore not possible, but 
not easy of aceess—to render the ealorie ship not 
only the cheapest and the only safe—from explo- 
sions—but also the fastest vessel 6m the great wa- 
ters. We feel proud that the United States has 
had the honor of sending forth the trial “Breath- 
ing Ship,” and that Captain Ericsson, a Swede by 
birth, is an American citizen by adoption. The 
New World has accepted his grand idea, and will 
reap the harvest of it, giving him fortune and a 
fame the world can neither rob him of nor refuse 
to endorse. Sweden, with her Linnzus, Brahe, 
Swedenborg, Ericsson, Tegner, Berzelius, and 
Lind, may well exult over her record of genius— 
her illustrious names, In ten years, we predict, 
steam will be only a venerable remembrance. 

The explanation of the principle of Captain 
Ericsson's Atmospheric Engine, as given by him- 
self, as above alluded to, will be read with in- 
terest : 

“Mr. E. said the chief principle involved in the 
operation of this engine, was that of using the 
same heat over and over again. This was effected 
in a very simple way, through the interyention 
of what is called a ‘regenerator’ between the 
valves and cylinder, which is nothing more or 
less than a mass of 1-16th inch wire, compactly 
interwoven, the whole containing 24 square feet. 
Upon the heated air passing through this, the ca- 
loric is absorbed, and the cold air, in returning, is 
again heated nearly enough to continue the mo- 
tion of the engine. Seventy-five tons of air are 
drawn through the 100,000,000 meshes of the wire 
each hour. The resistance to its passage is almost 
imperceptible. In its passage through the meshes 
the air is instantaneously heated to 400 deg—as 
rapid as the electric flash. The wires are not ox- 
idized by the process, 

“There is a pair of cylinders on either side of 
the shaft—each composed of two sections—the up- 
per, called the supply cylinder, which is 137 
inches in diameter, and the lower or working cyl- 
inder, having a diameter of 168 inches, or 14 feet. 
The atmospheric air is admitted from above in 
what is termed the receiver, and circulates be- 
tween the two sections through the side pipes, in 
which is the ‘regenerator.’ Consequently, the 
pressure above and below, leaving out of view 
the increased area of the workiog cylinder, is the 
same, A pair of these cylinders is placed each 
side the shaft. The power can be increased by 
enlarging the diameter of the cylinder, It was 
originally intended to leave the cylinder of the 
Ericsson 16 feet in diameter, instead of 14, as at 
present. But it was thought to be impoasible to 
make them. The inereased size would nearly 
double the power, and give a speed equal to that 
of any ocean steamer. 

“Twelve pounds pressure is used to the square 
inch, and this cannot be exceeded without increas- 
ing the temperature, which is objectionable. The 
furnace fires are five feet from the bottom of the 
cylinder. One of these furnace bottoms will last 
five years. Anthracite is the best fuel, as it makes 
no flame. The cylinder above the fires is 14 
inch in thickness, but so arched as to have great 
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strength. Even were it to break, the contents of 
the cylinder would pass off harmlessly. There is 
consequently no expensive steam boiler to be fre- 
quently renewed, and no liability to explosion. If 
the engineer got asleep, the engine would only 
stop. 

“The engine in the E. is of 600 horse power, 
and not more than seven tons of coal per day can 
possibly be consumed. In a steamship of the 
same power, sixty tons per day would be a low 
calculation. Mr. Ericsson stated further that this 
ship was started before she was finished, because 
it was said to be a dead failure, and the effect was 
prejudicial to the interests of those concerned 
with him in the enterprise. But the results had 
far exceeded his anticipations, But half a pound 
to the square inch was necessary to start the en- 
gines. The weight of the crank alone was suffi- 
cient to do this. 

“As to the comparative expense of running a 
breathing ship at a high or low rate of speed, Mr. 
E. stated that it was about as cheap, as far as the 
engine was concerned, to run ten miles per hour 
as less. . 

“Mr. E. then proceeded to answer various ob- 
jections which had been urged relative to the 
‘packing’ and ‘oxidation’ of the cylinder, &c, 
which he did to the satisfaction of all; and indi- 
viduals who had previously been incredulous as 
to the probable success of the Ericsson, acknowl- 
edged that all doubt on their part was now dissi- 
pated. Mr. Ericsson stated that for twenty-five 
years he had been maturing this invention. Many 
difficulties had presented themselves, but time, 
only, was required to remove them. Prof. Fara- 
day, Alex. Ure, and others, had long since pre- 
dicted its suecess, and he now saw no practical de- 
fect in the engine. It would last much longer 
than the ship—the cylinder bottom was the only 
part that could wear out. 

“The current expense of running it he had not 
estimated, but the difference would not be more 
than one-fifth compared with the steam engine. 
The original cost of the engine would also be less. 
He was quite certain that it would ultimately be 
applied to locomotion on land, and to various do- 
mestic purposes. Its simplicity is one of its most 
valuable qualities, the number of parts being not 
more than 1 to 20 compared with those of the 
steam engine. The wheels are 32 feet in diame- 
ter; the buckets, 10# long and 20 inches wide. 
They are much narrower than usual, but placed 
closer together. They leave the water very easily. 
The stock of piston is six feet. 

“The engine occupies less space than the ordi- 
nary one, and is regarded as well adapted to naval 
vessels, as a clear space (in the E, of 10 feet) is 
left on either side of it, which would allow room 
for the management of guns. In the E., the state 
rooms are continued throughout the entire length 
of the vessel, and number 64. There are, besides, 
ample decks for freight, as but little room is re- 
quired for coal. - 

“To meet the objection that the new motor 
would swelter and burn everything on board, it 
is only necessary to say that, much to the chagrin 
of Captain Ericsson, it has been found necessary to 
heat the ship by steam—this being the only steam 
used, The ventilation is as free and pure as un- 
der the open sky, The fireman yesterday found 
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a heavy pea-jacket comfortable. Captain E. is now 
making a condensing apparatus for the conversion 
of salt water to fresh, during long voyages, for 
washing, drinking, &c., capable of producing from 
300 to 400 gallons of pure water per day, He 
will thus do away, not only with large coal bunk- 
ers, but water tanks; and a voyage may be pro- 
longed to almost any desired extent.” 

Some wise, conservative engineers shake their 
heads in doubt and derision relative to the Caloric 
Engine, but our hopes and expectations respecting 
the “breathing ship” lean toward the opinions of 
our cotemporaries, who were on board at her 
trial trip. 

The Tribune says : 

“The demonstration is perfect. The age of Steam is 
closed; the age of Caloric opens. Fulton and Watt belong 
to the Past; Ericsson is the great mechanical genius of the 
Present and the Future.”’ 

And the Courier and Enquirer: 

** We record one of the most stupendous triumphs in sci- 
ence and mechanics which has ever claimed the admira- 
tion of the world.”’ 


And the Express: 
“The unbelieving world will hardly be prepared for the 
record of the triumph of the Ericsson ship,—a vessel which 


has twice moved at the rate of nine and ten miles an hour . 


without the use of sails or steam.”’ 

Also the Journal of Commerce : 

“Her performances fully realized the anticipations of the 
most sanguine, and elicited from those witnessing them, 
unqualified testimonial as to the triumph of the principle.”’ 

And the Herald: 

‘We feel proud that such a triamph has been realized in 
New York, and that American money has enabled the in- 
ventor to accomplish his grand idea.”’ 

And the Times: 

‘That immense ship was driven against wind and tide, 
by machinery far from complete or perfect in its construc- 
tion, at a steady rate of ten miles an hour; and without 
referring at all to anything farther, in that fact alone the 
principle finds its complete and triumphant vindication. The 
use of Caloric as a propelling power is no longer a theory, 
—no longer an experiment; it is a fixed fact.” 

And the National Democrat: 

“We feel proud that the United States has had the honor of 
sending forth the trial ‘‘ Breathing Ship,’’ and that Captain 
Ericsson, a Swede by birth, is an American citizen by 
adoption. The New World has accepted his grand idea, 
and will reap the harvest of it, giving him fortune and a 
fame the world can neither rob him of nor refuse to en- 
dorse.’’ 

And the Evening Post: 

‘*He (Ericsson) has accomplished all he ever proposed 
to accomplish; he has accomplished all which he has been 
esteemed a visionary for attempting.”’ 

And the Commercial: 

‘All on beard, and there were those among them who 
entertained very serious doubts of the success of the enter- 
prise, and were, we judge, interested in steamships, ac- 
knowledged that every objection was proved to be ground- 
less, and that the thing was done ; indeed, there was no 
taking any other ground, seeing that we were airing it at 
nine miles an hour.”’ 





HOW A CIRCULAR SAW IS RUN WITHOUT 


AN ARBOR. 


Somz time since it was announced that Ammi 
C. George, of Nashua, had invented and patented 
-a@ machine by which a cireular saw was run with- 
out an arbor, and in such a manner as to cut 
a board nearly the width of the saw. The an- 
nouncement was received with incredulity in high 
mechanical quarters, We published a week or 
two since a paragraph from the Scientific Ameri- 
can, which is supposed to be posted up in these 
matters, declaring its utter disbelief in the truth 
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of the statement, and anxiously inquiring for the 
inventor, and how it is done. 

We have seen the machine operate, and can 
tell the editor how it isdone. His other inquiry 
is already answered. The saw which we saw 
operate is a foot in diameter, and cut a board 
ten inches wide, and we will try to tell how the 
thing is done. The saw is placed horizontally, 
and upon two opposite edges lies tightly held be- 
tween two iron wheels, or pulleys, covered with 
leather; then an iron plate passes across the cen- 
tre upon the upper side of the saw, in which a 
pivot attached to the upper side of the saw runs. 
This keeps the saw steadily in its place, while the 
under side of the saw presents a clear surface from 
the pulleys upon one edge to those upon the 
other. Motion is applied to these pulleys, and 
those on the opposite sides of the saw moving in 
opposite directions, the saw is moved round rap- 
idly, held in place, as before stated, by the pivot 
revolying in the plate across the centre. This 
plate is brought to an edge upon either side, so 
that in sawing a board, it springs so as to pass 
over it. The log—for the machine is designed for 
sawing logs—is placed upon the carriage, which 
feeds itself, and as it progresses the board passes 
over the plate. When it has cut through, the 
board is removed, the log raised by a convenient 
operation, so as to cut another board, the motion 
reversed, and the carriage goes back again, cutting 
a board as it goes, and so on until the log is all 
sawed up. 

The great advantage of the plan is the ability to 
saw large logs—a saw four feet in diameter saw- 
ing a board nearly its own width. The power 
being applied to the outer edge of the saw, it is 
obvious that the larger the saw, the greater the 
power, being increased in the same ratio that it is 
decreased in the old method. It may seem as if 
the pulleys which impart motion to the saw, 
might be made to slip upon it, when any obstacle 
is placed against it. But we saw it demonstrated, 
again and again, that while the pulleys run, the 
saw runs, and when an obstacle of sufficient force 
was applied, to stop the saw, it stopped the pul- 
leys, and let a three inch belt slip upon the shaft, 
the saw holding the pulleys fast. The machine is 
an ingenious one, and yet simple in its principles. 

The proprietors of the patent are Mr. George, 
the inventor, of Nashua, and Mr, Mullay, of Ban- 
gor, Me., by whom it will be introduced to the 
pine forests of that State, and will work a revolu- 
tion in the lumbering business of that region.— 


Nashua, N. H., Telegraph. 





PRELIMINARIES TO A NEW THEOREM. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Ir matters not what, or how much ground any 
one has passed over, nor with what speed, nor 
what may be the reputation, which, on this ac- 
count, he has gained with the great mass of ob- 
servers, and those who are advertised of the fact, 
unless he can also retrace his steps, and at any 
place stop, and tell you where he is, and that, too, 
in his own language, from his own knowledge of 
his position and existing circumstances: he might 
as well have remained inactive, or have exerted 
his powers in another way, for all the benefit 





which he has procured to himself, or which he is 
capable of imparting to others. He is not one jot 
the more knowing; nor by thinking persons is he 
the more esteemed. In order to be thought wise, 
by those whose opinion is alone to be valued, we 
must really be so. We must admit no principle 
of philosophy unexamined, which we are capable 
of examining; nor any influence or conclusion, 

from given premises, without ourselves perceiving 
its propriety, its connection, or consistency. Act- 
ing upon these principles, we may fall into errors ; 
but even for these, which have been adopted in 
the pursuit of truth, we are more to be com- 
mended, ‘han for the truths we receive upon 

trust, for which we are unable to render a reason. 
And, in the end, also, we may do more good. 
For, our erratic speculations will furnish subject- 

matter for the more thorough investigation of 
others ; and, by a refutation of these errors, the 

truth will appear more resplendent and more im- 
pregnable to all subsequent attacks, 

Believing that the way is now sufficiently pre- 
pared, I shall venture in my next paper to submit 
some axioms, for the demonstration of a New 
Theorem. 

NUMBER THREE. 

Every science, with which we are acquainted, 
has its first principles: and these are few and 
simple. Lxcrnpre, in his “Elements of Geometry,” 
lays down the following five : 

“1. Two quantities, each of which is equal to a 
third, are equal to one another. 

**2. The whole is greater than its part. 

“8. The whole is equal to the sum of it sparts. 

“4. Only one straight line can be drawn be- 
tween two points. And, 

“5. Two magnitudes, whether they be lines, 
surfaces, or solids, are equal, when being applied 
the one to the other, they coincide with each other 
entirely, that is, when they exactly fill the same 
8 ” 

Though these are all, which bear the name of 
axioms, in the work above mentioned, they are 
not all which exist, and which are supposed to be 
known, For instance— 

That it is impossible for a thing to be, and not 
to be, at the same time ; 

That eternity has the same relation to duration 
that infinity has to number, and that immensity 


-has to space ; 


That parallelism is the same in relations that 
equality is in quantities ;—are propositions equally 
plain and certain to every one who is acquainted 
with the meaning of the words in which they are ex- 
pressed, and who bestows upon them a moment’s 
reflection. 

And I shall lay it down, as another first prin- 
ciple, that every definition which conveys to our 
minds the same knowledge which a demonstration 
would convey, is equivalent to an axiom. 

And, lastly, not only are two magnitudes, lines, 
surfaces, or solids, equal, when, being applied the 
one to the other, they coincide.with each other 
entirely—that is, when they exactly fill the same 
space; but, two propositions which mean the same 
thing, which, being analyzed and compared, are 
found to contain precisely the same simple ideas, 
are equal, 

On these data we shall proceed in our next. 
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PERIODICITY 


APPLIED TO LIFE. 

Narors divides time into periods, by giving to 
every astral orb a periodical motion. Every ris- 
ing, every setting of the “God of day” transpires 
to the fraction of a second, at his appointed time. 
Even his annual movements are to the very in- 
stant, nor has he ever varied, throughout his eter- 
nal years, the smallest fraction of an instant. And 
does not every planet, every star, perform every 
revolution, though occupying centuries, with like 
precision ? 

Now, would nature be thus precise tothe very 
instant, throughout every motion of every star, 
unless perfect periodicity was infinitely important? 
Here, then, is a fixed natural law. Does not man’s 
happiness depend upon its observance? And 
should we not approximate in the precision of 
our observance, as nearly as may be, to nature’s 
precision in its institution ? 

That nature has adapted every function of all 
her creatures to all her institutes, is too obvious 
to require proof. Man must sleep. But how often? 
Let the diurnal division of time answer. Man's 
sleeping institute is adapted to the day and night 
institute. So man must have exercise, and as one 
hearty sleep is sufficient, every twenty-four hours, 
why should not one hearty muscular exertion be 
nature’s true policy respecting exercise? It ob- 
viously is, nor can any one well work right heart- 
ily and thoroughly more than once per day; for 
if he works with all his energies before noon, he 
cannot resummon those energies afternoon. So of 
study. Every human being should put forth one 
powerful intellectual exertion every twenty-four 
hours, and an exertion continued, till his brain is 
just comfortably tired. And shall not this law 
apply also to food? Is not nature’s feeding policy, 
like her sleeping, adapted to earth’s diurnal insti- 
tute? The philosophical principle under consid- 
eration renders this so perfectly obvious, as not to 
require argument. And it is the true policy for 
brute, as well as man. Horses furnished with one 
fall meal per day, will work more, and endure 
longer, than fed every four hours. Swine will fat- 
ten faster on one meal per day, than on three, 
Man will work longer and harder, will sustain 
more wear and tear of body and mind, on one full 
and sufficient diurnal meal, properly taken, than 
on any extra number of them. This matter of 
food is in part a matter of habit. Those accustom- 
ed to five meals per day, feel the need of five 
meals, as much as those habituated to eat three, 
feel the need of three. Then why not habituate 
ourselves to eat once per day? That is, why not 
adapt our cating habits to nature’s diurnal insti- 
tute? And the writer has practiced this long 
enough to speak from experience, as well as theo- 
ry, and that experience appertains alike to both 
vigorous manual Jabor, and sustained and power- 
fal mental exertion. In short, is it not obvious 
that man requires to exercise every function of 
his being, once, heartily, every tqenty four hours? 
More than that produces undue exhaustion, and 
less oceasions torpor, and shall not each part of 
every twenty-four hours be assigned to the exer- 
cise of some specific function? Is it not import- 
ant, and even necessary, to complete human devel- 
opment, that we retire to rest by the clock, rise 
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at a preseribed time, set down to the table at the 
appointed minute, and exercise brain, muscle, and 
every function by the clock? Shall nature be so 
particular to the very instant, and shall not man 
be particular at least to the minute? 

But this is also obvious, nor did we pen this 
article to illustrate either of the points already 
presented. They have been presented simply to 
lay a foundation for what follows. 

Inasmuch as to enjoy and accomplish the most 
we must periodize each day and hour, shall we 
not periodize, also, our wore tives? As the 
forepart of each day should be appropriated to 
some one thing, the middle to another, and the 
latter to still another; so shall not the forepart 
of life be appropriated to one great cardinal ob- 
ject, its full noontide glory to another, and its de- 
cline to athird? To live for just about the same 
objects at twenty that we do at forty, and at forty 
as at sixty, is not merely consummate folly, but 
wicked waste. As everything must be done in 
its season, and unless done then, can never be 
done, so nature requires that at specific periods of 
our lives specific ends should be attained, and if 
not attained then, they can never be attained at 
all. Thus, childhood plays just as conspicuous a 
part in the life of the human being, as manhood ; 
for how can we have complete manhood, without 
complete childhood? and every imperfection in 
the childhood produces a still deeper flow of dis- 
ease in the manhood. As in the completing of a 
house, the foundation must be laid before the walls 
are erected, and these must be consummated before 
the roof is constructed, and this rendered com- 
plete before the finishing is begun, and this fin- 
ishing completed before its occupancy ; 80 in erect- 
ing the temple of life, to attempt to complete or 
even put any of the finishing touches upon the 
child’s edueation, before the foundation is laid, and 
the great outlines of character established, is worse 
than folly. And this is precisely the point where 
the present system of education utterly fails. We 
attempt to put on the superstructure, whilst yet 
the foundation, and even the corner-stones, remain 
unlaid. And a miserable botch is the result. 

Let us catechize nature. She isthe great builder 
of humanity. She develops particular portions 
of that humanity first, and other parts afterwards. 
Shall we not, then, take counsel with her, and en- 
deavor by education, to help her complete the 
part which she may have on hand, at given pe- 
riodst If we find nature to develop a particular 
function, or class of functions, from one to seven 
--another from seven to fourteen, still another 
from fourteen to twenty-one, and another subse- 
quently, shall we not try to develop, at these 
specific ages, those particular functions which she 
is endeavoring especially to mature? Thus, from 
the first to the seventh year, the perfectly healthy 
child is very fleshy, which signifies great activity 
in the vital functions. This period is devoted par- 
ticularly to food and sleep, yet sufficient exercise 
is required to carry forward these two functions; 
whereas from seven to fourteen, a greater amount 
of muscular exertion, as compared with the vital 
functions, “obviously accords with nature’s con- 
structing economy. Hence, very young children 
should be furnished with abundance of fresh air, 
simple food; and life-creating sleep, yet allowed to 
take whatever of action, such as play, they crave. 





Yet the muscles are still weaker relatively than 
the vitality, and hence, hard, muscular exertion is 
injurious, because that part of the system is yet 
undeveloped. But from seven to fourteen, the 
muscular system at least equals in activity and 
power the vital apparatus, and the growing child 
is less fat, and more-muscular. Then, let that 
child engage in the rougher and more athletic 
sports—run, jump, work, wrestle, ride, skate, and 
tumble all he likes. This period is more especially 
appropriate to this species of development, or to 
the formation of powerful muscle ; and if a good 
muscular basis is not laid at this period, it never 
can be laid. Let a child pass his fourteenth year 
without much muscular exertion, it will pass its, 
fourscore years with a proportionally weak system. 
True, it is possible, afterwards, to partly repair the 
breach, but never completely. 

From fourteen to twenty-one, a new function is 
established. Upto this period, the influence of 
the sexuality on both mind and body is compara- 
tively weak. True, the boy loves his mother 
some, and the girl her father a little, and boys 
and girls each other a trifle, but only a mere trifle 
yet. But about this time, though no new faculty 
is implanted in the human constitution, yet one 
implanted with the rest now starts up into vigor- 
ous growth, and almost of a sudden changes the 
entire aspect and tone of both body and mind. 
What but puberty changes the voice of the boy 
into that of the man? And a change quite as 
great, when duly analyzed, appears in the voice 
of girls, and as great a change transpires through- 
out the whole system, as that pertaining to the 
voice. 

Mark how voraciously that boy eats, and his sto- 
mach, ostrich like, digests almost anything he de- 
posits therein; mark, too, his growth. It is like a 
weed in June. And this season is to growth, what 
June is to vegetation. Unless it obtains it then, it 
obtains it never. And this voracious appetite is 
ordained for the very purpose of supplying to the 
system these growing materials. But to digest food 
enough to form bone and muacle, as rapidly as 
nature forms it at this period, requires an immense 
amount of gastric energy, which is exhausting to 
the system. This food has also to be taken up by 
the life organs, and appropriated particle by par- 
ticle in the places where it is wanted. Here is an- 
other great outlay of the life power. Appetite for 
sleep, too, keeps pace with appetite for food. The 
shoulders spread, because the vital apparatus is de- 
veloped. The awkward boy stretches out, and 
before you know it, attains the tallness of the man. 
Now, is it not perfectly obvious that at this period, 
nature requires an immense amount of energy for 
growth? Then, shall not this period be appro- 
priated, almost ezclusively, to growth! Upto 
seventeen or eighteen, the system is busy in erect- 
ing its outer walls of growth, or in sending up the 
head to its proper height ; spreading the shoulders 
and laying out that foundation on which to build 
a fleshy superstructure. From eighteen to twenty- 
one, and by twenty-one, growth should just about 
have been completed. That human being may 
consider himself most fortunate, as may also that 
parent in regard to his child, who sees him at 
twenty-one, as tall, as fully formed, as completely 
knit together in every part as is requisite to sub- 
sequent efficiency of body and mind, no matter if 
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up tv twenty-one he has never done one single 
stroke of valuable work. If he has but got his 
growth, and is now ready to work, at least one- 
third of life’s labor is accomplished, namely, the 
getting ready part. If I had a large family of 
sons and daughters, I would never allow one of 
them to do much work, as work, up to that age. 
I would devote every needed hour of time, and 
every pulsation of energy, mainly to formation— 
formation of brain included. But as, in order to 
growth, a vigorous exercise of muscle is required, 
I should not seriously object to children’s exercis- 
ing their muscles in something useful; yet the ob- 
ject of that exercise should be growth, not labor ; 
nor would I allow them to do one stroke more of 
work than was necessary to growth. Behold! 
what wholesale havoe and ruin are inflicted on 
boys and girls who are set upon the shoemaker’s 
or tailor’s bench, or put to any mechanical branch, 
or go to learn a seamstress’ trade, and obliged to 
sit confined for ten, twelve, or fourteen hours per 
day, to get that trade, and all the profits go to the 
employer! Most ruinous is the present apprentice 
system. The same principle applies to the forma- 
tion of brain. Up to the seventeenth year, the 
child should study and be taught little, except 
what it can learn by sight. From seven to four- 
teen, its brain becomes somewhat more consolidat- 
ed, and its faculties for committing to memory, 
learning through stories, &e., are considerable, but 
the period for vigorous stvdy has not yet ar- 
rived. Hence to expect a child of thie age to throw 
his intellectual energies vigorously into study, is to 
expect a child to be agiant. The very attempt is 
preposterous, and for a like reason: up at least to 
the eighteenth year, no severe study should be 
undertaken, nor indeed till after the twentieth. 
True, whilst the brain is growing thus rapidly, it 
requires sufficient exercise to promote that growth, 
and hence the growing youth may study some 
but not to intellectual or mental exhaustion, 
About the eighteenth year, the mind is quite lia- 
ble to begin to hunger after knowledge, and to 
manufacture vigorous thoughts. Then let that 
thirst after knowledge be supplied. Let the youth 
read some, attend lectures, mingle freely with his 
fellow-men, be taught to observe and learn the 
ways of the world, and store his mind with that 
practical education which he just then craves. 
About the eighteenth year, too, he begins to 
ache with strength. And now comes the mighty 
danger, namely, just as his veins swell with blood, 
and muscles become toned up with power, he 
thinks he is a giant, and puts forth all his powers 
in some sudden strain, to show how strong he is; 
whereas his constitution, not fairly knit together, 
that strain is too much, and he weakens himself 
for life. Perhaps a single day’s work with the 
scythe, enervates him forever. How many read- 
ers can recollect just such an incident in their 
own lives, And every hour of your lives thus 
far, every hour of the future, you have suffered 
and will suffer the consequences. Now, an over- 
strain of mind is just as bad as an overstrain of 
muscle; and hence, for a young man to have gra- 
duated at twenty-one, is either to have spoiled 
himself, if he has studied right hard, or to have 
neglected his college advantages. No aspirant af- 
ter a profession should begin to study the Latin 
grammar till he is past eighteen, nor enter college 
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till twenty-one, for why should he try to do two 
things at once? He is growing yet. Then let 
him do up that life work well, before he takes on 
another, 

As girls mature perhaps a year or two sooner 
than boys, the same remarks apply to them, with 
this abatement; but how many, oh! how many 
blast at this critical period. Watch the opening 
blossoms of spring. A large portion blast just as 
they pass from the bud into the fruit. Another 
large class take on a dwarfed, sickly action, just 
as the fruit sets: whereas, a few take on a vigor- 
ous state, and start right out of the blossom into 
vigorous growth. Watch these two latter classes, 
That young fruit which sets poorly, drags on fee- 
bly after the others, ripens rather late, is always 
dwarfed, tough, insipid, and almost valueless ; 
whereas a single peach or pear of the latter class is 
worth a peck of the former. Every thing must grow 
before it can ripen, But the present process of 
education is to ripen before growth. Preposterous 
folly!! And shameful waste of life’s energies 
and happiness!! Why perpetrate it longer ? 

At twenty-one, the sexuality should begin dis- 
tinctly to impress the mentality and prepare for 
marriage by generating love. Those who fall in love 
before twenty-one, love prematurely, and there- 
fore poorly. From twenty-one to twenty-five is 
nature’s period for establishing and locating the 
love affections ; and then, and not till then, is the 
human being fairly prepared for life’s exertions 
and pleasures, To see boys and girls yet in their 
teens court and be courted, is ludicrously silly. It 
is like harnessing a young colt before a heavy 
load ; it spoils the colt, yet effects no draught. The 
young man under age may love mother, sister, and 
aunt, but not sweetheart—may be beloved by el- 
derly, matronly women, but not loved by those of 
his own age, for as surely as he does, so surely will 
he rue the consequences in after life: and the 
same principle applies to the girl. Neither should 
begin to love until about old enough to fulfill in 
the most complete manner the transfer of their 
own mature natures to their offspring. Nothing 
weakens the love principle as effectually as its 
premature exercise. Nothing as effectually saps 
the foundations of manhood and womanhood as im- 
mature love; and for this reason, young love is 
too animal, and animal love is always inflamma- 
tory; and inflammation is utterly incompatible 
with growth; whereas mental love exerts a bland, 
quieting influence over body and mind. Beware, 
young man—young woman, how you make haste 
to love. Wait, till nature has fairly ripened up 
this department of your nature, before you attempt 
to reap its fruits; and remember this, that any 
improper exercise of the love instinct more effee- 
tually disturbs growth and development, ex- 
hausts and weakens brain and body, and perverts 
the entire being, than any other error you can now 
commit. Exactly why or how, this article will not 
stop to explain, but will simply content itself with 
thus sounding the alarm. 

From twenty-five to forty, the animal passions 
usually are (and of right ought to bef’more vig- 
orous than at any other period of life, and accord- 
ingly the human being should now devote himself 
to their fullest action. Combativeness now foams 
and froths for something hard to do, and rushes 
right into the thickest difficulties and dangers, and 














glories in wrestling with life’s surges, and beating, 
and battling its way through all opposing obsta- 
cles, far more than in inglorious ease, or the high- 
est refinement of indoor luxury. Then, let the 
mature man revel in the exercise of strength, of 
prowess, of doing, daring, defying and aecomplish- 
ing. At this period, too, Acquisitiveness should 
lay out its life work, should choose its business, 
create industry, learn to bargain, and also to save, 
create business habits and associations, make eus- 
tomers, and lay such a foundation, and gather to- 
gether so much capital before forty, that after that 
period a little daily attention to business will suf- 
fice to furnish the physical material called proper- 
ty, sufficient for life’s ultimate ends. The human 
being may properly acquire a little more property 
than is needed for his ows imdividual use, and the 
complete education of his children ; but as, in ac- 
cordance with the law already shown, the parent 
should feed and edueate the child up to twenty- 
one, so this child now grown should make money 
enough for himself, aud the complete edueation of 
his chiJdren ; and having stored a little for a rainy 
day, (though if men lived as they should, such 
days would rarely ever come,)he should at forty 
begin to east about for some life object other than 
the mere acquisition of money. And what shall 
that object be, but the cultivation of the intellee- 
tual and moral faculties? The common notion 
that the ehiki’s education must be got before the 
child is old enough to work, is utterly preposter. 
ous. To talk about finishing one’s education, 
should be analogous to talking about finishing 
one’s existence. Our entire lives should be eduea- 
tional; should be but the education of our respee- 
tive powers, one by one, in the order in which na- 
ture develops them. Instead of completing the 
intellectual education before eighteen, it should 
rarely ever be fully begun before forty. Let a 
map live as he should, up to forty, and he wil) be 
able to study far more successfully, and think far 
more deeply and profoundly, and remember more 
tenaciously all the way along from forty to eighty, 
than any where from one to forty. 

But the rea) design of this article is not so much 
to show the reader how he should spend his life, 
as to incline him to lay it out beforehand. Most 
persons begin life without any definite plan, and 
henee live at random, or as it may happen. What 
a world! Young man, think over what you wish 
most to do with your life. Choose the great work 
you would accomplish. To aid this choice, inquire 
at the hands of phrenologiecal seience for what you 
are best adapted. Your choice once made, pursue 
it with a single eye. Yet to reach it, you may 
have to attain other ends as preparatory to this. 
Then plan out what ends as preparatory, and ar- 
range the order in which they should be executed. 
In short, lay out your lifetime as you would lay 
out your day’s work, and follow some general out- 
line plan. By this means alone can you make the 
most of that greatest of all behests—urr. 








Iv Hope sees danger, it sees the escape : if it dee- 
eries the advancing foe, it descries likewise vic- 
tory: if it sees the storm, it sees also the rain- 
bow. Hope in excess, like too much light, dazzles 
into darknees. 
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NEW YORK CHARITIES—NOL 
THE FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 

Tue Frve Porrrs—who has not heard of this 
place? Thousands who know it by name, know it 
only by name:—they walk in the gay crowd by the 
gay shops of Broadway, or indulge in the stupid 
excitement of a coach oblivion of other people, 
crowds, or places:—forgetful of this fact, that 
within two squares of this gilded current, there 
is a sink of infamy, beastliness, vice, and crime— 
a festering pool, exhaling poison and disease, 
flowing over and tainting all life, so that no in- 
dividual, no family, no society, is safe from its 
pollutions, A brother, a sister, a child, a parent, 
a friend goes down, and comes even to drink of 
its strong waters, and is lost!—one soul is not 
much, nor one body! only God made them, and, 
I think, not for that end. We may console our- 
selves, and say “ Every man is for himself.” It 
does not change the fact that every diseased body 
and every corrupt sou! acts constantly, percepti- 
bly, or not, upon every other body and soul, upon 
us and those who come after us. The truth is— 
that pestilences are sure of a beginning in “the 
Five Points,” and of an ending in “the Fifth 
Avenue.” 

About twelve years ago, a thin, pale man 
(a minister) was interesting himself during his 
visits to New York, in the condition of the people 
of these infected districts. He had a faith in man’s 
nature, which led him to think, that no person 
—not one, would choose to live and to continue a 
life of misery, shame, and want; so he tried now 
and then to keep up a fellow-man out of the 
slough, and with occasional encouragement. 

Year by year he learned more, and knowing 
more, did more, and yet ’twas but little: there 
was so much to be done, such a wilderness filled 
with creatures with untamed passions, abounding 
with springs flowing with rum and strong drinks! 
What could one poor weak pioneer do in such a 
jangle! yet he did what he could, and when his 
own heart failed him, he had faith in God, that 
in some way, even this wretchedness might be and 
would be overcome ; the “ way” to do anything, he 
knew, was by labor and effort: God does help 
those who help themselves. To himself at least 
it was quite clear that he might and would do 
something. 

This man was Lewis M. Pease: a man of as 
much heroism and courage as any one of the 
“nine thousand Generals” that sustain the honor 
of the gallant State of Mississippi. In the spring 
of the year 1850 the idea of a Five Points Mission 
took shape among the Methodists, a sect which 
is apt to be foremost in labors among the poor, 
the ignorant, or the disgraced. The Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society of that church believed that they 
could sustain a laborer in this field, and Mr, Pease 
was engaged in the work. 

In the month of May some of the ragged and dirty 
children were surprised at being noticed by a de- 
cently clad man, and much more surprised when 
Mr. Pease proposed to give them something to eat 
provided they would show him a bake-shop. 
“Here—here—this way—this way. Hoorah!” 
and off they started. In the course of the week 
Mr. Pease made himself known among the chil- 
dren, and engaged them to meet him in the room 





he had hired, on the coming Sunday. He did 
what he could also to get hold of adults. 

Sunday came, and his room (corner of Cross and 
Little Water st.), an ancient grog-shop, having 
around it no “odor of sanctity,” saw an unwonted 
sight. Religious services! and in a Grog-shop! 
and that in the Five Points! 

In the children poured, pell mell—few were 
clad, many were half naked, and all were ragged 
and dirty. "Twould have been easier to preach to 
aswarm of hornets: uproar reigned, till it be- 
came necessary to turn all the children into the 
street, and make some effort with the men and 
women who had gathered to see what was going 
on. "Tis safe to conclude that but few brands 
were that day plucked from the burning: still a 
beginning was made. Mr. Pease thus spent his 
time in explorations, putting in a word here and 
a prayer there. The whole neighborhood he 
found might be described under two heads— 
“ Rum-shops and Brothels”—in every stage of de- 
gradation. It will give one some idea of the im- 
mense strength of the section to say, that the 
entire Police force of the Sixth Ward was driven 
in at one time during the day, by the rogues and 
Short-boys, and shut up in the “Tombs,” till aid 
could be had from the other districts. Mr. Pease 
went on his way-~visiting these outcasts—con- 
tending not only with “sin, the flesh and the de- 
vil,” but with filth and vermin. It is certain that 
few men could have faced the hundred-headed 
dragon, fewer could have fought on as he has. 
Many were willing to hear what he had to say— 
but the answer was, 

“Its no use to talk—we don't want tracts— 
bread, bread is our want.”—“ Pray away as long 
as you like—will that find us people who are 
willing to give us work ?” 

The Missionary was perplexed, but not discour- 
aged. The boarding-house keepers said :— 

“Oh yes—talk away—our girls are all the bet- 
ter for it!”"—and let the reader note the reason 
why !—If the conscience were roused, it must be 
allayed, and drink was the only resource:—so 
they drank deeper, and were more profitable. 
The girls said: — 

“We know what you want to say—we know 
all about it; that we are damned enough now, 
and no doubt will be damned deeper—who cares? 
Who cares for us? Who'll give us a chance? 
Where shall we go—and what can such as we do?” 
A pertinent question, not easy to answer, The 
Missionary was perplexed, but not discouraged. 

He represented the condition of things to the 
Ladies’ Society: but they did not contemplate 
temporal, only spiritual help. They could pay 
his salary, nine hundred dollars—he must sustain 
his family, hire his room, and do the best he could. 
So he did—no doubt he mad some mistakes; he 
encouraged one, he was able to get work for ano- 
ther; but he found that a single night’s debauch- 
ery would undo the work of a week; that they 
could make a spasmodic effort, but corruption and 
habit werg apt t osag them back. He took some 
of them to his own house that they might have 
time to strengthen; but they were out of place, 
they were not in harmony with those around 
them, and there was danger that they might pull 
down others, rather than be raised themselves, 

Mr. Pease became satisfied that the cure lay at 
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the Five Points—that an Industrial House there 
would drag up and not pull down. 

What could be done? The Missionary Socicty 
could not undertake the work, and whatever of 
this sort the Mis ionary did, must be done upon bis 
own responsibility. He had courage, and he resolved 
to try; a hard-working band of soldiers agreed to 
help the Police force; with their aid he broke up 
a house of ill fame—took possession of the pre- 
mises, scraped, washed, scoured and cleansed them 
—moved his family into the house, and began in 
1850 what isnow a part of the “House of Industry.” 

“Ye gentlemen of England who live at home 
at ease,” think of it! 

He sought work—cheap sewing—and set wo- 
men at it—got them into his house, and made 
made them clean and human. 

He was told that he would be plundered. He 
had heard that there was honor among thieves— 
he was not plundered. 

A bad sample of childhood one morning stuck 
her head into the workshop, on the corner of 
Cross and Water st., and began: 

“You cursed dirty blackguards—what are you 
doing—thieves, turncoats, Protestants, hoo—oo !” 
—Thus she went on from day to day, and became 
a nuisance which must be abated. Mr. Pease tried 
to catch her, decided that she was fit for the House 
of Refuge; but she was too quick for him, and 
too wary to be trapped. He thought of another 
plan, and early one morning while he was ar- 
ranging the work for the day, he called her in: 
“Come here, Maggie, and help me.” 

“Oh yes—maybe you think I will!” 

“Come in.” 

“ You'll send me to the Refage—I know you!” 

“No, I won't.” 

“Yes, you will.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“ Well, what is it you want?” 

“T have laid down a part of these shirts, now I 
want you to put two of these sleeves to each one— 
two sleeves to a shirt, you know?” She did it. 

“ Now one collar to each.” She did it. 

“ Now six gussets to each.” She did it. 

“ Now three buttons to each,” and so on, all of 
which she did correctly and quickly. 

The sewers began to assemble and the work to 
go on: a few children, too, and Maggie were direct- 
ed to begin a play school forthem in one corner, 
and she got along very well. 

This school was a good suggestion. Letus make 
astory short. The child was interested, she im- 
proved, she wanted Mr. Pease to go and see her 
mother; the mother was helped—and then help- 
ed herself; finally she came to the house with 
the child: they were taken into the country by 
a man who wanted their help, and when they 
came back, returned to the house. The father 
was a drunkard, thorough bred, even at the 
“Points.” He hung about them, ashamed, lonely, 
perhaps having faint longings for a decent life. 
He came to Mr. Pease’s Temperance meetings, to 
his Sunday meetings, and finally pledged himself 
not to drink. The mother and child wept over 
him, but not teare of sorrow. He was able to 
stand to his word. Shortly the mother died sud- 
denly, but the father and daughter still live and 
support themselves ; she a growing girl and he a 
sober man. 
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Maggie's school, as before said, was a good sug- 
gestion—no sooner thought of than Mr. Pease be- 
gan to cast about for the means of carrying it into 
operation. A good providence furnished the 
means, through Mrs. Dr. Bedell, who some two 
years before had made a fund for this very pur- 
pose. The kindness and interest of some promi- 
nent citizens enabled the day school to go into 
operation in September, 1850, and to continue so 
with an attendance of about one hundred. 

The cares and responsibility of these various 
works were too much for one man: the Ladies’ 
Society could not assume this responsibility, and, 
with their consent, Mr. Pease became the agent of 
the National Temperance Soziety for nigh a year, 
and together they fought on against the monster 
of monsters—Rum! 

He now works on, not as the Missionary of the 
Methodists, some of whom disapproved of his 
plans, but under the direction of a Committee, 
composed of leading men of five religious denomi- 
nations; men who shrink from publicity, but do 
not fear responsibility in so necessary and noble a 
work—they are James Donaldson, John H. Swift, 
Stacy B, Collins, Henry R. Remsen, and John 
Stevenson. Through them cil donations pass and 
all disbursements are made. Let this be borne 
steadily in mind, for some misunderstanding has 
been suffered to grow. This work, in which Mr. 
Pease is engaged, will be fully sustained ; for the 
good sense of the whole community must second 
his plans. There are now three efforts being made 
at the Five Points, each independent of the others, 
viz., one under the care of the Episcopal church ; 
one under that of the Methodist Ladies’ Mission- 
ary Society, and the third this one now described. 

Let us bear in mind what has been done and is 
now being done by this effort, to say nothing of 
the others which are efficient in the same field. 
Let us also bear it in mind that there is room 
enough for all; and pulling down one will not 
build up another. 

1. Religious meetings are held on Sunday. 

2. Temperance meetings are continued. 

3. A day school is in operation. 

4. An Industrial House furnishes a refuge for 
a hundred persons. In all it has contained some 
thousand souls, of which some six hundred it is 
believed have been permanently@iéstored to de- 
cency and honesty. How are they sustained ? 

The day school is provided for through the fund 
collected by Mrs. Bedell and the aid of a few high- 
minded citizens, who seek a proper charity. The In- 
dustrial House is supported at an expense of about 
$1,200 a month, of which about $950 is earned by 
the inmates! the deficit is made up by the con- 
tributions of those whose experience of life tells 
them that this method of reform is the right one. 

We may conclude with the following positions 
drawn from the experience of Mr. Pease : 

1. That physical reform must precede and go 
along with moral reform. 

2. That vice cannot be comfortable without 
drink, and that our present Temperance laws are 
impotent against the grog-shopa 

8. That preaching in the 5th Avenue is well, but 
will not warm down into the Five Points, 

4. That there is no lack of heathen at home 
and that a wise charity will improve them first. 


ow. BE 





THE LOVE OF YOUNG. 


BY P. L. BUELL, 


ParentaL love is one of the strongest elements 
of the soul. The greatest anxiety of a mother on 
her dying bed is the welfare and happiness of her 
children. She willingly resigns herself to the de- 
cree of just Heaven, and would leave the world in 
peace were it not for the sad reflection that her 
children, dearer to her than life itself, will be 
liable to suffer from the cold neglect, or the abuse 
of a heartless and selfish world. And her last 
intercession at the throne of sovereign mercy is 
for blessings to be showered down upon the dear 
pledges of her love, while they sojourn on earth, 
and that finally they may be happy in heaven. 

A female on board the burning Lexington, in 
her last shriek entreated those present, if it lay in 
their power, to save the life of her infant child. 
At an earthquake in Calabria, a father and mother 
placed their only child between themselves, and 
in a few moments the house began to shake, and 
soon a piece of timber fell, and killed both pa- 
rents; and the life of the child was saved, who 
lived to tell the affecting story of her own perser- 
vation by parental affection. 

Ingratitude, or vicious conduct, does not weaken 
the attachment of parents for their children. 
They overlook their faults, and if they rebel 
against them, their affection remains unchanged. 
King David exhibited the most extravagant grief 
at the death of his rebellious son Absalom. 

It is worthy of remark, that the organ which 
produces the love of young, is, as a general thing, 
much larger in women than in men, And it is 
an acknowledged fact that females have a stronger 
attachment to children than males. This exhibits 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator in the 
strongest possible light; for on woman, more than 
man, devolves the arduous and responsible duty 
of taking charge of children during their infancy 
and childhood. Without this strong natural at- 
tachment for them, the care and attention neces- 
sary to their welfare, while in a state of helpless- 
ness, would be too great to be endured. But, in- 
fluenced by this innate propensity, the kind moth- 
er takes the most exquisite delight in administer- 
ing to the wants, and relieving the pains of her 
helpless offspring. And if one child is more help- 
less than another, her affections entwine them- 
selves the more closely around it, on account of 
its misfortune. If sickness seizes her child, and 
threatens it with speedy dissolution, she watches 
over it with uuslumbering diligence, and is cheer- 
ful or desponding as the chances for its recovery 
are favorable, or the reverse. And if it finally 
sinks into the cold embrace of death, she mourns 
with indescribable anguish, and refuses to be com- 
forted by her friends. 

There are some females who are so deficient in 
the faculty which produces the love of young, 
that the care of children is a burden instead of a 
pleasure. Such, however, are exceptions to the 
general rule, and furnish no proof against the pro- 
position which we have laid down, that women 


_have a stronger attachment to children than men. 


Philoprogenitiveness is called an animal pro- 
pensity, because it is common to man and the 
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lower order of animals. The beasts of the forest, 
as well as domesticated animals, manifest very 
strong attachment for their young. Timid animals 
seem to be endowed with uncommon courage when 
their young are threatened with destruction. 

Poets have sung of the depth and strength of a 
mother’s love; and on this topic (if on some 
others) they have not usually soared beyond the 
bounds of truth. The following from the pen of 
Miss Emily Taylor, portrays the purity and ardor 
of a mother’s affection : 


“ Hast thou gone with the traveller, Thought, afar, 
From pole to pole, and from star to star? 
Thou hast—but on ocean, earth and sea, 
The heart of a mother has gone with thee. 


There are teachings on earth, and sky, and air, 
The heavens the glory of God declare ; 

But louder than voice beneath, above, 

He is heard to speak through a mother’s love.” 





Artstocracy.—[It is related of Anteus, who as- 
pired to wrestle with the gods,that, if they could 
by any means induce him to leave his “mater 
terra” and grapple in with them, they found little 
difficulty in worsting him, but so long as he could 
keep his foot firmiy planted upon his native soil 
he was more than a match for them. 

When men outgrow their true position and aim 
to live removed from the cares and duties of life, 
they, like Antzus, lose their footing and fall. In 
order to battle successfully, we should never for- 
sake our sphere. Thousands are kept poor by 
aping the notions and customs of the rich, and 
thousands who are rich b poor, b they 
are too proud to use the same efforts to keep, that 
it requires to accumulate. The following is an 
excellent hit at this species of aristocracy. ] 

It is always a perilous thing for haughty people 
to look back along the line of their ancestry. 
Twenty years ago, says the “ Merchants’ Maga- 
zine,” this one butchered, that one made candles, 
another sold cheese and butter, a fourth carried 
on a distillery, another was a contractor on ca- 
nals; others were merchants and mechanics. They 
are acquainted with both ends of society, as their 
children will be after them, though it will not do 
to say so out loud. For often you will find that 
those toiling worms hatch butterflies, and they 
live about a year. Death brings division of pro- 
perty, and it brings new financiers; the young gen- 
tleman takes his revenues, and begins to travel— 
toward poverty, which he reaches before death— 
or his children do, if he do not, So that, in fact, 
thougitthere is a moneyed rank, it is not heredi- 
tary, it is accessible to all; three good seasons of 
cotton will send a generation of men up; a score 
of years will bring them all down, and send their 
children again to r. The father grubs and 
grows rich; his children strut and use the money ; 
their children inherit their pride and go to shift- 
less poverty; their children, reinvigorated by 
fresh plebeian blood, and by the smell of the clod, 
come up again. Thus society, like a tree, draws 
its sap from the earth, changes it into leaves and 
blossoms, spreads them abroad in great glory, 
sheds them off to fall back to the earth, again to 
mingle with the soil, and at length to reappear in 
new trees and fresh garniture. 
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SELF-ESTEEM. 


An elevated rank and birth do not necessarily 
produce haughtiness of character, or that kind of 
pride which is founded on a sense of superiority ; 
but when nature has given an excessive develop- 
ment to the sentiment of Self-Esteem in a person 
who is raised above others by social position, it 
is difficult not to exhibit a certain aristocratic 
pride. This sentiment is independent of the other 
faculties—intelligence and Igndness may exist at 
the same time, but it will be manifested in all its 
scornful pride, if it is combined with Firmness, 
Combativeness and superior intellect, while Be- 
nevolenee and Veneration are weak. Thus our 
great lady haughtily raises her powerful head, 
scarcely listening to the courtier, whose arm she 
has condescended to take, in passing through the 
drawing-room. He dances attendance in vain— 
his Veneration and Approbativeness make him 





propose in attentions, and compliments, without 
obtaining a look in return, or a civil answer. 
The attention of the haughty lady is elsewhere, 
and her piercing and powerful eye has no doubt 
found in the crowd some object more worthy of 
her regard. } 

A mere glance at the organization of this wo- 
man will be sufficient to indicate her character. 
See how her head rises from the opening of the 
ears to the crown! What prodigious firmness and 
self-esteem, and how deficient the middle and f:ont 
part of the top-head in the region of Veneration 
and Benevolence ! Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness are also very large, which combined with 
her pride and self-will, give her the elements of 
the tyrant, especially towards all who are beneath 
her in position, and those who are not her rela- 
tives. Her social organs are large, but they will 
be devoted to her own family or particular friends 
in a way to gratify her personal pride, 








THE DEMANDS OF TRUE RELIGION 


SUPPORTED BY THE 


TEACHINGS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY BENJ. G, SMITH, 

Is all ages and in all countries the object of Re- 
ligion has been understood to be a re-union with 
God; and the great variety among religions and 
their superiority or inferiority may be referred to 
the various modes proposed for effecting thie re- 
union. 

Among idolatrous and degraded nations religion 
has been looked uponjas a means of reconciling a 
malignant and revengeful Deity to his miserable 
victims; and hence their religious acts have no 
other end than to propitiate him and turn away 
his anger. For the most part, they neither seek 
nor desire any change in themselves. 

On the other hand, enlightened nations, in the 
degree of their moral and intellectual elevation, 
have held fast to a religion in which it is taught 
that re-union with God is to be effected only by 
change in man himself; and their religious acts 
have been acts of repentance, or abstinence from 
evil deeds, and the performance of deeds of love 
and mercy. 

But there has been no nation eo far morally 
elevated and enlightened, as that the individuals 
compoting it have been unanimous in the accep- 
tation of the superior idea of religion ; very many 
men in the most enlightened ages and countries 
have been capable only of the inferior and de- 
graded faith, and in their religion have sought 
only to propitiate by acts of penance a being in 
whom they acknowledged no superiority but that 
of power; while, on the other hand, perhaps 
there never was a nation so degraded as not to 
contain within it some individuals in whom the 
superior idea was predominant, and whose acts 
were those of repentance and not penance. 

Christendom contains within it many of those 
whose religion is a religion of penance, while, 
doubtless, the many millions who are enumerated 
as idolatrous heathen have among them very 
many whose truly religious lives are lives of repent- 
oy 

The puritygor corruptness of a faith may be 
tested by ascertaining whether it gives the predo- 
minance to repentance or to penance. If to the 
former, then it demands a change in man, and per- 
petually asserts that a change in God is neither 
possible nor desirable ; if to the latter, then it con- 
stantly demanda, with stern penalties, that the 
subject of religion should perform penance in 
some form or other with a view to change the 
feelings and intentions of God. 

If we cast our eyes over the face of the whole 
earth, or go back to the remotest periods of anti- 
quity of which there is any authentic history, we 
shall find no degraded race of men in which the 
ides of penance has not been the leading idea of 
their religion, neither shall we find a nation in any 
degree superior to those surrounding it, in which 
the idea of repentance has not been to some 
extent a feature of its faith. 

The corruptions which have crept into Christi- 
anity itself have been chiefly a gradual substitution 
of penance for repentance. Pure Christianity 
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taught the necessity of a radical change in man 
himself. Christianity, when gradually it had be- 
come corrupt, taught its votaries to seek to procure 
a change in God. All the acts of penance are in- 
tended to influence God in favor of mercy; all 
the works of repentance are intended to change 
the man himeelf. 

Argument is unnecessary to prove which of 
these two ideas of religion is superior. All bad 
men, everywhere, will declare in favor of the 
former; all good men, everywhere, will declare 
in favor of the latter. 

This idea of religion, which has the support of 
every honest man, has also that of Phrenology ; 
for as it is taught by true religion that successive and 
long-continued acts of repentance alone produce a 
permanent change in a man, so Phrenology teaches 
that a man’s character is changed only by modi- 
fying the action of the various organs of the 
mind, It teaches that man is to be reformed by 
bringing the lower faculties into subjection to the 
higher, and that this is to be done by refraining 
from the exercise of one class and the increased 
exercise of the other; it teaches that as the arm 
or hand, or any member of the body, or the whole 
body, if kept idle, would gradually lose strength, 
and finally, perhaps, entirely perish through dis- 
use, so would any organ of the mind, or the 
whole mind, gradually “sink in ruin and decay,” 
if kept in a state of inaction. The observations of 
science come in here to support the teachings of 
religion, and urge every man to examine the 
peculiar structure of his mind, that he may dis- 
cover and remedy its malformations, that he may 
weaken it where it is too strong, and strengthen 
it where it is too weak, until he shall by long-con- 
tinued and wisely-directed efforts, have brought 
his whole mind, with all its faculties, into a state 
of harmonious action for good. 

When in consequence of this self-examination a 
man becomes convinced that his mind isin a state 
of disorder and decay, his feelings will be anal- 
ogous to those of religious humility; when he 
desires to have them changed his feelings will be 
those of repentance ; and when under this con- 
viction he commences in earnest to give more ex- 
ercise to the higher faculties, and less to the lower, 
in the hope of strengthening one class and weak- 
ening; the other, he will have commenced a work 
which is very like religious reformation, and 
which from its difficulty and painfulness may 
well be compared to the Christian warfare ; but 
-when, by perseverance, he shall have gradually 
brought his mind into a state of subordination and 
order, he will not be far from experiencing a state 
of mental serenity, which will have some analogy 
with “the rest that remaineth to the people of 
God ;” and regain, in short, the “ image and likeness” 
of God—that is, a state of mind in which, anima- 
ted by the purest love and directed by the highest 
wisdom, he shall seek wealth and power only that 
he may the better serve his fellow-men. 

It must be observed, however, that Phrenology 
can never be a substitute for Religion, but only 
its servant ; for such is the difficulty of self-refor- 
mation, and so unwilling, for the most part, are 
men to acknowledge their defects of character, 
that nothing short of religious convictions will 
induce a man to begin the work in earnest: 
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ST. GHISTLAIN PEAR. 


Cuaracreristics.—Size medial ; pyriform, neck narrow and tapering; pale yellow, sometimes a red tinge; stem usually an inch and a half long, 
varying from slender to stout, and fleshy at the fruit ; very shallow basin ; flesh whitish, fine, melting, buttery, juicy, of a fine delicious flavor, fet-rate when 
in perfection, but occasionally varying to second-rate. Ripens in September, and is better when gathered rather early, and ripened in the house. Growth 
upright and vigorous, shoots light brown. Hardy and productive. It flourishes well on its own stock or as a dwarf.—New EncLanp F armen. 





ST. GHISTLAIN PEAR. 


Ir may seem unseasonable that, in the bleak 
month of February, while the snow is being driven 
by the howling storm, we should give an article 
on autumn fruit. But at what time in the year 
has the farmer or the horticulturist a better op- 
portunity to study his wants, and form resolutions 
and plans to carry them into execution, than in 
the winter? And when do we feel more keenly 
the want of fruit than when it is scarce and dear ? 
But the necessity of eating fresh fruit only “in its 
season” is, by the march of invention, now happily 
obviated. Cherries, berries, plums, peaches, to- 
matoes, indeed all fruits may be preserved for 
winter use as fresh as the day they were plucked. 
We have before us a dozen glass jars of fruits and 
berries, preserved by William R. Smith, of Wayne 
Co., N. Y., who exhibited many specimens at the 
New York State Fair, at Rochester last fall, and the 
committee, after testing it, gave his mode of pre- 
serving fruit the highest commendation. 

The method of preserving them is thus given to 
the New York State Society by Mr. Smith. They 
are preserved by placing the bottles, filled with 
the fruit, in cold water, and raising the tempera- 
ture to the boiling-point as quickly as, possible ; 
then cork and seal the bottles immediately. Some 
varieties of fruit will not fill the bottle with their 





own juice, These must be filled with boiled wa- 
ter, and corked as before mentioned, after the sur- 
rounding water boils. When thus carefully put 
up, the fruit will keep entirefy fresh and luscious 
as long as may be desired.” 

Then why not discourse on the pear and other 
fruit in February? If the reader could uncork a 
bottle of the rarest peaches, strawberries, or pears, 
just now, he could gratify an appetite which we 
hope to provoke, to a sufficient extent at least, to 
awaken in him the determination to open the 
next farming season with increased attention to 
fruit, which not only makes a paradise of summer, 
but may be made to do so for the dreary winter. 

The St. Ghistlain pear, of which we give an en- 
graving, is a native of Belgium, and ranks among 
the best pears for garden culture. It is of fine 
texture and high quality, The fruit is small, and 
therefore not as saleable as some of the larger va- 
rieties, but its deliciousness makes it a desirable 
fruit for the family. But let the fruit be bottled 
for winter, and subsequent summer use, and what 
matters the size of the fruit so it is delicious and 
rich? The quality of this pear is first-rate, though, 
while large fruit is sought, it will not command 
in the market what it is worth. It is cultivated 
to a considerable extent in Maine, and other New 
England States, and bears a cold climate better 
than most pears of foreign origin. 
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HUMAN PROGRESS. 


“ Yer it moves,” said Galileo, to the intolerant 
bigots by whom he was persecuted, and who 
vainly imagined that they could suppress the 
truths and great principles of astronomy by the 
incareeration of the indomitable Pisan. “It still 
moves,” say those great leaders of the human 
race, who, regardless of the trials and difficulties 
to which they are subjected by the enemies of 
progress, press on with that intense devotion to 
principle and unwavering integrity and firmness of 
purpose which characterize truly noble and phi- 
lanthropic natures, Relying on the inevitable 
law of progress, these advance guards of reform 
in the social world, enroll themselves beneath its 
banner, well knowing, that though defeated, the 
cause for which they battle is destined to succeed. 

Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

Their sacrifice ennobles the cause for which they 
labor, and sanctifies it in the eyes of the world. 
Who, in reading of the trials of the great astrono- 
mer, “the starry Galileo,” does not feel an admi- 
ration for the boldness with which he proclaimed 
in the face of despotic power, the laws which 
govern the motions of the heavenly bodies? Since 
his day, how great has been the change in the 
social and political world! The great truths 
he announced, have become the basis of in- 
vestigations and discoveries, which have raised 
man from a mere creature of the earth, to ahigher 
appreciation of the divine essence of his being. 
His ideas of the Author of the Universe have 
become enlarged and elevated, and he feels that 
the power which created all things, is not only all 
mighty, but all wise and benevolent. Looking 
retrospectively at the past, and comparing it with 
the present, his mind, even in the midst of rever- 
ses, is full of glorious hopes for the future. The 
men who persecuted Galileo are only remembered 
to be execrated, while his memory will be always 
venerated as that of a benefactor of his race, 
and his name will be forgotten only when the sun 
shall cease to shed its light. There is, perhaps, no 
event recorded in history which illustrates in so 
striking a degree the progress of mankind towards 
a more perfect state of civilization, and a happier 
social condition. Intolerance of truth, because it 
may happen to conflict with some long existing 
belief or superstition, has at last given place to a 
respect for the opinions of others, even when 
those opinions are opposed to preconceived ideas 
ef right. It is true, that we will find in some 
nations strong prejudices to everything of a revo- 
lutionary character, or that has a tendency to 
subvert the existing order of things. But there 
is nothing fixed or immutable save the law of pro- 
gress, that preserving power of the world which 
purifies the moral atmosphere as the tides purify 
the waters of the ocean. Motion is a necessity of 
our being, and it is a well-settled law of physics 
that inaction must produce death. That was a 
grand and true idea, whoever conceived it, that 
God was constantly creating new and more 
fect forms of life, and that those which he had 
~ already made, were advancing by an inherent law 
of their being, to a still higher state of existence. 
Under the operation of this same law, the earth 
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itself passed from a state of chaos to a habitation 
fit for the reception of immortal beings. The 
nebulous matter, of which La Place says it was at 
first composed, contained all the elements of 
which a perfect world was to be formed, not by 
the sudden volition of divine power, but by a 
regular system of progressive development. 

The science of geology reveals to us truths, the 
effeets of which are not even yet thoroughly ap- 
preciated, and of the benefits of which we can 
now form no conception, It isstill in its infancy, 
but yet what a vast fund of infétmation has it 
added to the general stock of knowledge! Delv- 
ing into the bowels of the earth, it has revealed to 
the light of day, not only the remains of animals 
which once existed, and of which there is now no 
living specimen, but it has been enabled to read 
the material history of the earth from an investi- 
gation of its various strata, each of which marks 
an era in its development, It has been well, 
and we think truly said, that the laws of 
progress do not act exclusively upon matter, 
but that ‘their influence is equally great, if not 
more powerful, upon the moral or spiritual 
world Brut there is a great difference in the 
manner in which these laws act upon mind 
and matter, On the one, they appear to have 
a more regular and permanent action, while on 
the other, governing as they do self-acting, reflect- 
ing beings, they are apparently more unsettled 
and varying in their influence. Yet, strange to 
say, essentially different in their natures as mind 
and matter are, they exercise a powerful influence 
on each other. The physical forces of. the world 
have been made the means of improving the moral 
condition of mankind, but without the aid of intel- 
ligence, those forees would have lain dormant with- 
in the bosom of old mother Earth. The unshapen 
and unsightly ore is,converted into the printing 
press or the plough, the one preparing food for the 
mind, the other for the body. The rough block 
of marble beneath the touch of the chisel, becomes 
a creation of wonder only less beautiful and per- 
fect than the master-hand that gave it birth, and 
only wanting the vital principle to wake it into 
life. These, however, are but a few of the 
numerous proofs which might be cited to sus- 
tain the fact that all forms, animate and inanimate, 
are governed by laws of progression, and that their 
first condition is always their least perfect atate. 
The inference that must be drawn from this is, 
that everything in its original condition must have 
been crude and imperfect, although containing the 
elements to form a perfect harmonized totality. 
All beings have their periods of growth and de- 
cay, but the grand whole, of which they form a 
part, is instinet with life and vigor, and contains 
within itself the means and resources whereby its 
progressive development is insured. Thus, from 
the interior of the earth is procured the material 
for the improvement of its surface by cultivation, 
and thus Jit is “ subjected,” in the language of Holy 
Writ, to the will of man, by whom the “ wilder- 
ness is made to blossom asa rose.” In the moral 
world, there is a constant struggle of seemingly 
antagonistic elements, in which great principles 
are lost sight of for the time, as the sun is obscured 
when the sky is defaced with storm-clouds; but 
when the din and tumult have ceased, and the 
haze and smoke of battle have cleared away, they 











again appear like the central luminary of the 
universe, brighter and purer than ever. War 
always originates in a wrong, and is a struggle 
for the supremacy between evil and good. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands may be 
sacrificed in the struggle for supremacy, but 
the right must eventually prevail—because it is 
right, and because good is more powerful than 
evil. It would be little less than blasphemy to 
doubt its ultimate triumph. Those misfortanes 
which we call evils are the inevitable consequen- 
ces of some breach of moral or natural laws, or a 
too limited knowledge of their character and ope- 
ration, Those elements in the constitution of the 
mind which appear to be antagonistic and in- 
harmonious, are only made so by the same misap- 
prehension of their nature; but as science and 
philosophy shall become more fully developed, 
this seeming want of harmony will disappear, and 
aunion of the dissonant parts will be effected. 
When this grand result will be brought about 
would require a prophet’s vision to foresee; but 
that it will happen, is a fact which the past and 
present condition of mankind must make evident 
to all. 
All discord’s harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good, 

says the axiomatic Pope, and there is more truth 
and philosophy in what he says, than poets gene- 
rally receive credit for. Change and progress 
should not, however, be confounded, though by 
some they are often considered identical ; and 
herein consists the great difficulty which is en- 
countered by those who can find nothing better 
than sneers for reformers, and ridicule for their 
efforts. Progress is change, but change is not al- 
ways progress, for there is often a sudden tran- 
sition from good to evil, which is not lasting ; 
it is evanescent, and dies out from lack of that 
vitality which is the peculiar and distinguishing 
power of truth. Evil, it is true, reappears in 
different forms; yet, it is strange, that whether it 
be moral or physical, each change generally 
renders it less pernicious. 

Civilization marks the progress of the age, 
and exercises an influence, not only on the 
human mind, but absolutely changes the charac- 
ter of the seasons, mitigating the severity of 
winter, and tempering the intense heat of sum- 
mer. While it refines and elevates the mental 
faculties, it improves the physical condition of the 
race, by increasing the comforts and conveniences 
of life, besides diversifying and multiplying its 
employments and pursuits, It is universal in its 
objects, and the field of its operations is bounded 
only by the limits of the earth. Its disciples are 
the ministers of religion, the votaries of art and 
science, and those great material agencies, the 
printing press, the steam engine, and the electric 
telegraph, all of which combined, are silently but 
surely revolutionizing the world. In each of these 
we recognize a power which has already effected 
a vast change. The printing press, augmenting a 
thousand fold the facilities of information, and 
placing knowledge within the reach of all; the 
steam engine, connecting far distant lands, bridg- 
ing oceans, and uniting by the bonds of commer- 
cial intercourse the people of every quarter of the 
globe ; and the electric telegraph, annihilating time 
and space, imparting a ubiquitous character to in- 
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telligence. With what delight must the inventor 
of the “art preservative of all arts” have pictured 
to his mind the great effects which would be pro- 
duced upon the world through his instrumentality! 
How would he have been repaid for his labor, could 
he have known that his fondest anticipations were 


more than realized! His invention has given a vi-' 


tality to msdern civilization, that will save it from 
the decline which terminated in the fall of the most 
civilized nations of antiquity. The printing press 
is the conservator, and at the same time the 
diffuser of knowledge. Within the four centu- 
ries which have elapsed since the first printed 
impression obtained from wooden type was 
given to the unconscious world, what mighty 
revolutions have been produced through its 
agency! Man has steadily advanced, despite 
the repulses he has met in his onward ca- 
reer ; his individuality is recognized, at the same 
time that the unity of the masses is rendered 
more perfect, and their true interests are pro- 
moted. The individual was formerly lost in the 
crowd, and rank and wealth occupied the place 
that is now accorded to moral worth and intel- 
lectual superiority; worthless, though time-hon- 
ored customs, are fast becoming obsolete, the 
order of things is being reversed, and only those 
who confer solid and lasting benefits upon man- 
kind, are considered truly great. What is Alex- 
ander of Macedon compared with Robert Fulton? 
What a cor.trast do the triumphs of both present! 

The laurels of the one were stained with the 
blood of slaughtered thousands, and the pans of 
his victorious soldiers were mingled with the ago- 
nized groans of the wounded and dying; but the 
victories of the other were peaceful and perma. 
nent, and every sea bears evidence of his great- 
ness. His genius was employed in reducing the 
inanimate forces of nature to his sway, and mak- 
ing them contribute to the improvement of the 
race. This peculiar characteristic, which dis- 
tinguishes the genius of our age, marks the 
difference between the modern and the ancient 
world. Military fame and military power are ra- 
pidly becoming less dazzling and attractive, and 
future generations will wonder how they should 
ever have been considered the acme of human am- 
bition. We now see that there is a higher, a no- 
bler destiny for our race, and that it is not to be 
wrought out on the battle-field, by brute force or 
military skill, but by patient industry, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences, and the consequent elevation of our mor- 
al and social condition. By these means, and 
these means only, will that great end be attained. 
Labor, instead of being despised as degrading, is 
now honored and respected, and crystal palaces, 
rivalling in the beauty of their structure the bril- 
liant creations of fairy land, are erected for the 
exhibition of its products. All nations, even the 
most despotic, recognize its worth, by adding their 
twibutes to the universal collection, and royalty 
itself not only patronizes it by its presence, but re- 
wards the successful competitors with the prize of 
deserving industry. Let those who have no faith 
in human progress, consider well the lessons which 
those great exhibitions teach, and profit by them. 

The skeptic may contend that these are but the 
evidences of advancement in material prosperity ; 
that the vices, the passions, the follies of man are 





still unchanged, and that he is naturally depraved 
and prone to evil. The pious ascetic may mourn 
over this material prosperity as the greatest ene- 
my to the dissemination of a pure and simple 
Christianity, and sigh as he thinks of the days 
when men were content with their poverty, for 
with him poverty and virtue are synonymous. 
But while the skeptic disbelieves in the innate 
goodness of his fellow-man, and fhe ascetic 
deplores the decrease of pauperism, the world un- 
heeding moves onward in the accomplishment of 
its great destiny. If wealth is increased it is more 
widely diffused, and the advantages it affords are 
enjoyed by the people and not by a favored few ; 
the masses are becoming enlightened through its 
judicious application. Men may denounce the ma- 
terialism of our times; but was there ever an age 
when public and private philanthropy took a more 
extensive field for its operations—building hospi- 
tals for the sick, comfortable dwellings for the re- 
ception and maintenance of the poor, asylums for 
the insane, institutions for the blind, the deaf and 
the dumb, and providing for the many “‘ills that 
flesh is heir to.” What religion is purer than that 
which fulfills its requirements by practice as well 
as by precept, which goes down to the haunts of 
moral degradation and physical wretchedness ; 
and while it shows the children of sin and shame 
the error of their ways and endeavors to win 
them back to the path of moral rectitude and vir- 
tue, relieves their present necessities and provides 
for their future comfort and happiness,—which 
shows the sincerity of its intentions, and the deep 
earnestness that actuates it by deeds of charity 
and benevolence; encouraging by kind words 
rather than repelling by menaces ; urging to good- 
ness for the love of it, instead of compelling men 
to practice it from the dread of punishment ; restor- 
ing the oute.sts to an honorable position in socie- 
ty, by forgiving and forgetting their past offences, 
in the hope of their future well-doing? This is 
practical Christianity, and it is beginning to be 
looked upon as the true interpretation of the divine 


‘commandments. Yes, thank Heaven, it is a ma- 


terial age, for materialism finds its true expression 
through practical endeavor ; in such an age virtue 
can no longer be a negative good—it must seek 
its realization in practical and effective action, or 
cease to be virtue—one act of kindness has more 
true religion in it than fifty sermons, and he who 
goes about doing good, “making sunshine in a 
shady place,” is the truest type of a Christian. 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 


BY A. P. DUTOHER, M.D. 


Tur Fonction or Dicestion.—Having presented 
a brief outline of the alimentary canal, and the 
subsidiary organs, we will give a short sketch of 
the functions of digestion. The food, after being 
masticated and impregnated with saliva in the 
mouth, is conveyed by the esophagus into the sto- 
mach, here it is subjected te the action of the 
gastric juice, by which it is gradually converted 
into a soft grayish fluid, called ehyme, The chyme, 
as fast as it is formed, is conveyed through the 
pylorus into the duodenum. It there meets with 








the bile from the liver, and the juice from the 
pancreas, By the action of these two fluids, the 
chyme is changed into two distinct portions—a 
milk-white fluid named chy/e, and a thick yellow 
residue. The chyle is then taken up by absorbent 
vessels, called Jacteals, or milk-bearers, which are 
extensively ramified on the inner membrane of 
the intestines. From the lacteals, the chyle is car- 
ried through the mesenteric glands into the tho- 
raeic-duct, which empties itself into the jugular 
vein, close behind the collar-bone, and ‘thus the 
nutrient matters separated from the food by the 
digestive process become mingled with the blood, 
and after being submitted to the action of respi- 
ration, are rendered fit for nourishing and supply- 
ing the wastes of the body. The yellow residue, 
passing on through the intestines, is ultimately 
éjected per anum from the system. Thus, in the 
process of digestion, five different changes are ob- 
served: Ist, The chewing and admixture of the 
saliva with the food ; this process is called masti- 
cation, 2d, The change through which the food 
passes into the stomach by its muscular contrac- 
tions, and the secretion from the gastric glands; 
this is called chymification, 8d, The conversion 
of the pulpy chyme, by the agency of the bile and 
pancreatic secretion, into a fluid called chyle ; this 
is chylification. 4th, The absorption of the chyle 
by the lacteals, and its transfer through them 
and the thoracic duct, into the jugular vein. 5th, 
The separation and excretion of the residue. 

Tuxory or Dicestion.—If we begin to review 
the theories, which have been advanced at different 
periods of the world, to account for the changes 
through which aliment passes in the stomach, we 
shall find some of the most fanciful vagaries that 
have ever been produced by the mind of man. 
Although apparently simple in its nature, yet it 
has been a most prolific source of speculation and 
philosophical disputation. 

First came the theory of that grand old father 
of medicine, Hippocrates, which supposed the 
change was produced in the aliment by what is 
termed concoction, a term derived from the change 
observed to take place in substances when they 
have been exposed to a certain degree of temper- 
ature in a close vessel. This doctrine was gene- 
rally received, until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when it was overthrown by the chemical 
sect of philosophers, who estallished on its ruins, 
the hypothesis of a peculiar fermentation, by 
means of which the aliment was macerated, dissolv- 
ed and precipitated. This system did not retain 
its ground long, but was replaced by another 
much less reasonable—the doctrine of trituration, 
or grinding down of the aliment by the contrac- 
tion of the stomach, Following this theory, came 
the doctrine of chemical solution, which is nearly 
allied to that of fermentation. This supposed the 
action of the gastric juice to be similar to that of 
a chemical solvent, and it appears to come still 
nearer the truth than any that had preceded it, 
but it is encumbered with difficulties that are in- 
surmountable. The most recent theory, however, 
is the nervous. It makes the function of digestion 
depend exclusively, and immediately, upon the 
direct agency of the nervous system. 

We have thus presented a brief outline of the 
various theories which have been broached, to 
account for this interesting and wonderful process, 
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no one of which is free from objection, or alone 
satisfactory to the physiologist. The researches of 
modern science have, however, enabled us to re- 
fute these exclusive dogmas, and put the stamp of 
improbability, at least, upon many of their pre- 
tensions. We look now to a combination of causes 
for the digestive function. Chemical, mechanical, 
and nervous forces each bear an important part 
in this complicated operation, And we believe 
that the celebrated John Hunter wasas near right 
as any of our modern physiologista, when he 
affirmed, that the function of digestion is a pecu- 
liar one ; that its nature is not to be likened to 
that of any other known operation, and that to 
use hisown expressive language, “to account for 
digestion some have made the stomach a mill, 
some would have it to be a stewing-pot, and 
some a brewing-trough ; yet, all the while, one 
would have thought that it must have been very 
evident that the stomach was neither a mill, nora 
stewing-pot, nor a brewing-trough, nor anything 
but a stomach.” 

Honor anp Tutrst.—The propensity to take 
food and drink is referred to that portion of the 
brain called, by phrenologista, Alimentiveness. 
The new-born infant, the most helpless of all crea- 
tures, without any previous teaching, makes the 
requisite exertions to obtain aliment; and it is 
evidently impelled to do so by a power inherent in 
its nature. This propensity is absolutely neces- 
sary to animals, even in the first hours of ex- 
istence ; and they manifest it then in as much 
perfection as they do after years of experience. 
Many instances are on record in which this pro- 
pensity has been diseased, while the others were 
in health. Medical journals contain numerous re- 
ports of cases of this propensity, and all standard 
authors now agree in referring it to the brain. 
The lamented Andrew Combe, in his admirable 
work on the Physiology of Digestion, makes the 
following appropriate remarks: 

“The sensation of hunger is commonly referred 
to the stomach, and that of thirst to the upper 
part of the throat and back of the mouth; and 
correctly enough to this extent, that a certain con- 
dition of tue stomach and throat tends to produce 
them. But, in reality, the sensations themselves, 
like all other mental affections and emotions, have 
their seat in the brain, to which a sense of the 
condition of the stomach is conveyed through the 
medium of the nerves. In this respect, Appetite 
resembles the senses of Seeing, Hearing, and Feel- 
ing; and no greater difficulty attends the expla- 
nation of the one than of the others. Thus, the 
cause which excites the sensation of color, is cer- 
tain rays of light striking upon the nerve of the 
eye; and the cause which excites the perception 
of sound, is the atmospherical vibrations striking 
upon the nerve of the ear; but the sensations 
themselves take place in the brain, to which, as 
the organ of the mind, the respective impr 
are conveyed. In like manner, the cause which 
excites appetite is an impression made on the 
nerves of the stomach ; but the feeling itself is ex- 
perienced in the brain, to which that impression is 
conveyed. Accordingly, just as in health nosound 
is ever heard except when the external vibrating 
atmosphere has actually impressed the ear, and no 
color is perceived unless an object be presented to 
the eye,—so is appetite never felt, except where, 











from want of food, the stomach is in that state 
which forms the proper stimulus to its nerves, and 
where the communication between it and the 
brain is left free and unobstructed. 

“ But as in certain morbid states of the brain 
and nerves, voices and sounds are heard, or colors 
and objects are seen, when no external cause is 
present to act upon the ear or eye,—so, in disease, 
a craving is often felt when no real want of food 
exista, and where, consequently, indulgence in 
eating can be productive of nothing but mischief. 
Such an aberration is common in nervous and 
mental diseases, and not unfrequently adds greatly 
to their severity and obstinacy. In indolent, un- 
employed persons, who spend their days in medi- 
tating on their own feelings, this craving is very 
common, and from being regarded and indulged 
as if it were healthy appetite, is productive of 
many dyspeptic affections.* 

“If the correctness of the preceding explanation 
of the sensation of hunger be thought to stand in 
need of confirmation, I would refer to the very 
conclusive experiments by Brachet of Lyons, as 
setting the question entirely at rest. Brachet 
starved a dog for twenty-four hours, till it be- 
came ravenously hungry, after which he divided 
the nerves which convey to the brain a sense of 
the condition of the stomach. He then placed 
food within its reach, but the animal, which a 
moment before was impatient to be fed, went and 
lay quietly down, as if hunger had never been ex- 
perienced. When meat was brought close to it, 
it began to eat; and, apparently from having no 
longer any consciousness of the state of its sto- 
mach— whether it was full or empty—it continued 
to eat till both it and the gullet were inordinately 
distended. In this, however, the dog was evi- 
dently impelled solely by the gratification of the 
sense of taste ; for on removing the food at the 
beginning of the experiment to the distance even 
of a few inches, it looked oh with indifference, 
and made no attempt either to follow the dish or 
to prevent its removal. 

** Precisely similar results ensued when the ner- 
vous communication between the stomach and 
brain was arrested by the administration of nar- 
cotics.” 

“These results demonstrate, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, the necessity of a free nervous 
communication between the stomach and brain, 
for enabling us to experience the sensation of 
hunger. The connection between the two organs 
is, indeed, more widely recognized in practice 
than it is in theory; for it is a very common cus- 
tom with the Turks to use opium for abating the 
pangs of hunger when food is not to be had, and 
sailors habitually use tobacco for the same pur- 
pose. Both substances act exclusively on the 
nervous system. 

“The relation thus shown to subsist between the 
stomach and the brain, enables us, in some mea- 
sure, to understand the influence which mental 
emotion and earnest intellectual occupation exert 
over the appetite. A man in perfect health, sit- 
ting down to table with an excellent appetite, re- 
ceives a letter announcing an unexpected cala- 
mity, and instantly turns away with loathing from 
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the food which, a moment before, he was pre” 
pared to eat with relish: while another, who, 
under the fear of some thisfortune, comes to table 
indifferent about food, will eat with great zest on 
his ‘mind being relieved,’ as the phrase goes, by 
the receipt of pleasing intelligence. In such cases, 
no one will imagine that the calamity destroys the 
appetite otherwise than through the medium of 
the brain. Sometimes the feeling of loathing and 
disgust is so intense, as not only to destroy appe- 
tite, but to induce sickness and vomiting,—a result 
which depends 80 closely on the state of the brain, 
that it is often induced even by mechanical inju- 
ries of that organ. 

“The analogy between the external senses and 
the appetite isin various respects, very close. If 
we are rapt in study, or intent on any scheme, we 
become insensible to impressions made on the ear 
or eye. A clock may strike, or a person enter the 
room, without our being aware of either event. 
The same is the case with appetite. If the mind 
is deeply engaged, the suggestions of appetite are 
unperceived and unattended to—as was well ex- 
emplified in the instance of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who, from seeing the bones of a chicken lying be- 
fore him, fancied that he had already dined, where- 
as, in reality, he had eaten nothing for many hours. 
Herodotus ascribes so much efficacy to mental oc- 
cupation in deadening the sense of hunger, that 
he speaks of the inhabitants of Lydia having suc- 
cessfully had recourse to gaming as a partial sub- 
stitute for food, during a famine of many years’ 
continuance. In this account there is, of course, 
gross exaggeration ; but it illustrates sufficiently 
well the principle under discussion.” 

“ Appetite, it ought to be observed, may, like 
other sensations, be educated or trained to consi- 
derable deviations from the ordinary standard of 
quantity and quality—and this obviously for the 
purpose of enabling man to live in different cli- 
mates and under different circumstances, and 
avoid being fixed down to one spot and to one 
occupation. In civilized life, however, we are ac- 
customed to take undue advantage of this capa- 
bility, by training the appetite to desire a greater 
quantity of food than what the wants of the sys- 
tem require, and stimulating its cravings by a sys- 
tem of cookery little in harmony with the inten- 
tions of nature. But this is evidently an abuse, 
and no argument whatever against the sufficiency 
of its natural indications to lead us right. 

“The most common source, however, of the 
errors into which we are apt to fall in taking ap- 
petite as our only guide, is unquestionably the 
confounding of appetite with taste, and continuing 
to eat for the gratification of the latter, long after 
the former is satisfied. In fact, the whole science 
of a skilfal cook is expended in producing this 
willing mistake on our part; and he is considered 
decidedly the best arfiste whose dishes ehall re- 
commend themselves most irresistibly to the cal- 
lous palate of the gourmand, and excite on it such 
a sensation as shall at least remiad him of the en- 
viable excellence of a natural appetite. If we 
were willing to limit the office of taste to its pro- 
per sphere, and to cease eating when appetite ex- 
pressed content, indigestion would be a much 
rarer occurrence in civilized communities than it 
is observed to be.” 
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LIVE A VIRTUOUS LIFE. 


BY L. BR. P. 


Wuar are the advantages of a virtuous life? 
Briefly these :—We gain the greatest happiness 
thereby ; we do our duty to ourselves, and ren- 
der ourselves capable of following the Golden 
Rule. We develop much more extensively the 
capacities, moral, intellectual and physical, with 
which the great God has endowed us, and thus— 
only thus are enabled to realize the destiny which 
it is our privilege, yea more, our duty to fulfill. 

To elaborate them as they demand would be to 
multiply pages beyond the patience of all. We 
must therefore be content to seize upon the bold- 
er points, leaving the remainder to the private re- 
flections of the reader. 

We are born into this world for a two-fold pur- 
pose,—Social and Physical. (By the former we 
mean moral, mental, and religious. We give 
them the name Social because their legitimate 
working is always of that kind.) Our social rela- 
tions are imperative as our physical relations are 
immutable. In the former we have countless 
duties to perform, self-denial and forbearance to 
exercise ; in the latter sublime laws to obey. In 
failing to perform the duties of the former we do 
ourselves infinite injury,—directly by depriving 
ourselves of the necessary stimulus to the develop- 
ment of the faculties concerned in our social rela- 
tions, and which are indispensably requisite to 
our well-being, and by calling upon us the direct 
weight of penalties which society instinctively 
inflicts upon those who thus fail :—indirectly by 
sending forth a poi infl , that, in so far 
az it corrupts the general body, reacts with heavy 
and wide force upon the individual. In failing to 
obey the laws of the latter, the result is more 
dreadful. We thrust a dart barbed with many 
sorrows, and poisoned with the most corroding 
evil, into our heart of hearts, there to fester and 
ulcerate until the dungeon of forgetfulness alone 
can confine the raving fiends that ever come to 
take up their abode in a structure once so passingly 
beautiful, now, when health and hope have for- 
saken it, haggard and wretched. 

In fulfilling our social duties we gain self-res- 
pect and contentment, the genial influence of an 
approving conscience, and the cheering smile of 
the good and noble, everywhere. We place our- 
selves in a condition to become socially developed, 
thus enlarging our capacity for enjoyment, and 
increasing the power to enlarge that capacity. 
We make practical our acknowledged belief in 
the immortality of man, in the efficacy of Christ’s 
mission on earth, and secure that sublime con- 
sciousness of doing our Master’s will, which is at- 
tended with a satisfaction more sweet and lasting 
than aught else. Our eyes are opened to the 
manifold beauties of the mind and soul of man; 
we are enabled to enter deeply into their myste- 
ries, and there read of the merciful and loving 
God who creates and supports them in their won- 
drous workings and progress; and, too, read of 
His justice, awful, yet worthy of his infinitude, 

Yet to fulfill these duties is a struggle. It isa 
struggle, however, in which those who carry it on 
wear the armor and buckler of invincibility. The 
shafts of malignancy and its brotherhood of de- 








mons fall harmless at their feet. They walk like 
the immortal Three of ancient days unscathed 
amid the sevenfold heated furnace of persecution. 
Unscathed,—we mean, in that which constitutes 
the real human being. Property may be taken; 
the loathsome dungeon may enclose the body, or 
the rack may distort—even fire destroy it; but 
that which is the centre and source of all that 
makes us sentient beings cannot be reached by 
such means, To reap the whirlwind we must 
sow of the wind. To have our grasp on things 
eternal palsied, and to be dragged down to nothing- 
ness, the seed of corruption must first take root 
within us, and grow to a giant unchecked. It 
may not be in our power always to hinder the 
seed being sown, but it is in our power to root 
up the tender shoot and cast it from us. It is in 
our power also to cherish and foster those impulses 
which sprout from the good seed—impulses that 
so rapidly grow to be ruling powers, and in 
whose shade all that is noxious comes feebly up, 
soon to perish. 

It is a struggle. There are infatuating phan- 
tasies to be resisted. There are alluring scenes, 
woven with a nice regard to semblance of truth, 
which we must not look upon. There are breezes 
savoring of delight which we must not inhale, 
for these phantasies, these scenes, these breathings 
of voulptuousness are the results of perversion,— 
they are falsities, and lead to darkness, 

In obeying the laws of our physical nature we 
gain health, and how much of happiness is ex- 
pressed in that word! Happiness of that kind 
which leaves no sting behind, and which generates 
an increase of itself, is impossible without health. 
We do not mean to say that perfect health alone 
ean enable us to enjoy; but that uninterrupted 
enjoyment is only possible in such a state. This 
is self-evidently true, that the capacity for happi- 
ness in this world is graduated exactly to the 
degree of bodily health. Here we have a direct 
answer to that epicurean philosophy which with- 
out an acknowledged name is so often used at 
the present day as an excuse for vicious indul- 
gence. God has given us fleshly passions and in- 
clinations, it is said, why not make the most of 
them? Because, my friends, these are given for a 
higher purpose than present enjoyment. They 
were made to be attended with pleasure in fruition 
that obedience to the laws of our nature might be 
agreeable; and that being the case, it is impossible 
for us to use them as means of enjoyment, leaving 
out of sight the true end to be attained, without 
depreciating our health, and according to the de- 
gree of depreciation taking foolishly from our- 
selves the powers and capacities which really 
show the love and beneficence of God. 

Surely we have a higher nature to develop, a 
nature dependent upon certain bodily conditions 
for successful development, which we cannot 





negiect without failing to fulfill our true destiny . 


as beings whose steps can never tarry, whose 
eyes kindle with the light that beams from afar, 
or dim and droop in the shadow of nether dark- 
ness. Yet we cannot cultivate a part of our com- 
plex nature exclusively, even though it be the 
most exalted and exalting, and escape premature 
destruction, That harmony which we have else- 
where considered must be preserved. No error 
more utterly destructive haunts the minds of men 
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than that any part can be, in a measure, exclusive- 
ly educated without injuring the individual. 
And yet there is no error more easily exposed,— 
none that has been more often and wholly refu- 
ted; still, practically, there is none more common. 
Of how few females in the civilized world can it 
be said Approbativeness is not unduly cultivated ! 
Of how few of either sex can it be said Amitive- 
ness is not unduly cultivated! Of how few that 
Alimentiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness ! 
Yet many of our thinkers, our leaders, though 
they grow furious and darkly indignant over the 
results, contribute labored treatises and volumes 
to the encouragement, indirectly, of this vital 
mistake. Some in one way, and some in another. 
Some by recommending a mean between extremes ; 
some by counselling a return to the habits of a 
time which, if it were possible for the attempt to 
succeed, would be, as it were, but to force the 
strong man back to trembling infancy to live 
over the same course again. Some by advising 
the culture of a higher organ to the neglect of the 
others, and some by doing nothing but ery fana- 
ticism and monomania at the few honest refor- 
mers who, feeling that all that is, is not right, 
dedicate their lives and energies to the elevation 
of mankind. Thus do they in their several ways 
contribute to the encouragement of this error, and 
to the hindrance of true reform. But we are not 
to quarrel with them: “Verily, they have their 
reward.” 

It has been seen, that to obey the laws and 
sustain the relations of our existence is a duty we 
cannot escape without being set adrift upon that 
dark tide, which, however pleasant it may at first 
appear, will with dreadful certainty bear us to the 
bleak shores of irredeemable misery. It has been 
seen that we can form no real estimate of our- 
selves nor of our neighbor, and consequently 
never know what it is to live a true life, without 
complying with the conditions of our state as 
human beings. It has been seen, that we cannot 
approach God in His temple nor in His works, 
without first taking off the sandals of artificialism, 
casting from us the entangling webs woven by 
false education, and opening the eye of the mind 
with entire trustfulness and earnestness ; and it 
has been seen, that this cannot be done fully 
while any known vice, however small, is indulged. 
It has been‘seen that the germs of vice are nothing 
more nor less than making our physical passions 
and inclinations sources of pleasure without con- 
sidering the end for which they were given us, 
and that vice is ugly only when this beautiful 
structure which we may without boasting say is, 
in its perfection, a tenement worthy of a God, 
becomes a hollow ruin consumed by the erisping 
flames which such a course always kindles. It 
remains now only to be reiterated that a virtuous 
life is sustaining these relations and obeying these 
laws: that the highest inducements which can be 
offered to man, are the free reward of a virtuous 
life; that to avoid the terrors of transgression as 
well as to gain that beatitude which it is our pri- 
vilege to reach, and to be enabled to follow the 
Golden Rule, which Jesus Christ made the only 
condition of moral goodness, are the advantages of 
a virtuous life. Be wise, therefore, and follow vir- 
tue, remembering that “in her right hand is length 
of days, and in her left hand riches and honor.” 
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ORATORY. 


BY 3. M. DODSON. 


Tuer are few acquiremente more desirable than 
proficiency in oratory, and yet how few of our 
public speakers are in possession of this gift! Nor 
is it for the lack of exertion that so few rise to 
eminence: many possessing all the elements re- 
quisite to form the impressive orater, pass their 
lives in almost unceasing assiduity, and yet have 
the mortification to see their efforts result in fail- 
ure. Such failures come from not understanding 
the proper principles by which to direct their 
study. I propose giving afew suggestions, which 
may be of some service to those wishing to excel 
as orators, Most of the rules laid down by rhe- 
toricians, for students of oratory, have been de- 
duced from an observance of the peculiar aptitudes 
which render the orator impressive. The man- 
ner of no one man has ever afforded a sufficient 
criterion, Different men have afforded examples, 
from which different rules have been derived. 
One man exhibits a peculiar aptitude in which his 
fellow-orator is deficient, and vice versa, a third 
person may be deficient in either, but greatly ex- 
cel in some other particular. By an observance 
of those peculiar manners through which different 
men have rendered themselves eloquent, an ex- 
tensive collection of rules have been formed—rules, 
the observance and practice of which, will render 
any man eloquent. In ignorance of any correct 
science of the mind, students of oratory have at- 
tempted to become equally proficient in every 
rule: as different men have different physical or- 
ganizations, and also mental capacities, it is impos- 
sible for all to. come to the same standard. Elo- 
quence is a magnetic emanation, thrown off by the 
orator through his different faculties, The char- 
acter of eloquence corresponds to that of the 
emanation thrown off when the system is diseased ; 
particularly when the blood is rendered impure 
by imperfect digestion or respiration, the emana- 
tion is of an unhealthy nature, and the effect upon 
an audience is consequently disagreeable. To be 
eloquent, the system must be in a normalstate. 
Each faculty has an eloquence peculiar to it- 
self, arising from the particular quality given to 
the emanation by its passage through the different 
faculties. The eloquence of the moral sentiments 
is quite dissimilar to that of the animal propensi- 
ties ; the one elevates and ennoblea, the other de- 
grades and brutalizes. 

Each person must speak through his own or- 
ganization to excel in true oratory, he can speak 
eloquently through no other; it is true he may 
acquire a kind of automaton eloquence, such as an 
ingenious Yankee might imitate by machinery ; 
but he will never exhibit that deep-toned elo 
quence characterized by the spontaneous bursting 

, forth of the feelings and emotions of the mind. 

The student of oratory should acquaint himself 
with the science of Phrenology: this science will 
give the respective strength of his different facul- 
ties, After having thus obtained a true analysis 
of his character, let him remember that he can- 
not be eloquent if he attempt to speak through 
his weak faculties, but that he must first improve 
them not merely while he is speaking, but by 
daily stimulus applied to them, (the best direc- 





tions for whieh may be obtained from Fowler's 
works on Education’) To exemplify: if Language, 
(which is doubtless more important to the orator 
than any one faculty) Eventuality, Causality, Ide- 
ality, Sublimity, Veneration, or any other faculty 
be weak, the student should proceed to make the 
necessary improvement, according to the directions 
given in the works above referred to. And until 
he has made such improvement, let him not at- 
tempt by an unnatural, overstrained effort to 
speak through those faculties, but redouble his ex- 
ertions until they are sufficiently developed, and 
he will spontaneously obtain the requisite im- 
provement. 

An attempt to speak through those faculties 
which are naturally weak or unimproved by cul- 
ture, is liable to produce the appearance of affec- 
tation, than which there is nothing more disgust- 
ing in the public speaker: all will see that is at- 
tempting to be what in reality he is not, a dispo- 
sition countenaneed by no person. 

It is doubtless beneficial to the orator to study 
the styles of the best speakers. By the assistance 
of Phrenology this becomes an easy task. It is 
only necessary: Ist. To analyze the production se- 
lected as the model, which is easily done by an 
application of the principles of Phrenology ; this 
will show which faculties were active in the au- 
thor. 2d. Having effected the analysis, proceed 
to cultivate the faculties which give elegance to 
the model, the plan for which has been given. 
By pursuing this course the best models may be 
imitated, and the imitation will be natural and 
spontaneous ; while unassisted by Phrenology, the 
student might labor in vain for years, and ‘per- 
haps close his labors with the possession of nothing 
more than a theatrical style. 

Above all other qualifications, let the orator 
exert himself to acquire that higher species of elo- 
quence which springs from the moral sentiments. 
That is the only eloquence in harmony with the 
natural constitution of man, Whenever the animal 
propensities constitute the source of eloquence, 
human nature is perverted ; the moral sentiments 
should constitute the main fountain that gives di- 
rection to the stream, the lower faculties coming 
in only as tributaries, 

Many of the ancients were particularly distin- 
guished for animal eloquence, but the car of pro- 
gression has rolled humanity forward until a new 
era has dawned, and ere long, by the influence of 
Phrenology, and its handmaid Mesmerism, this low 
species of eloquence will be driven from the desk, 
the bar, and the rostrum, and in its stead will 
blaze up that higher species of eloquence which 
crowns humanity. 

Next in importance to mental qualifications, is 
gesture: to be truly eloquent, the attitude of the 
body and the movements of the limbs must be in 
harmony with the emotions of the mind. Phre- 
nology affords the criterion by which these requi- 
sites can be obtained, which is this: the attitude 
of the body and the movement of the arms ought 
to correspond to the position of the phrenological 
organ, or organs of the faculty or faculties through 
which the orator is speaking. To illustrate, if any 
of the moral sentiments are the mediums through 
which the feelings are expressed, the head should 
be elevated and thrown slightly backward. Where 
Sublimity is excited, the arms should be elevated 
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to a slight angle and expanded: if Veneration is 
also excited, as in speaking of the magnificence of 
the works of Jehovah, the arms should be elevated 
toat least an angle of 45°, or in other words, toa 
medium between the physical organs of Sublimity 
and Veneration. When Ideality is excited, the arms 
should be elevated to a horizontal with the organ, 
and thrown slightly forward. When Combative- 
ness or Destructiveness is excited, the arms 
should be expanded and thrown downward; if 
Ideality and one of these faculties are excited in 
immediate succession, as in speaking of the de- 
struction of some work of beauty, the arms should 
be raised, expanded, and then thrown downward. 
When Cautiousness is excited, the arms should be 
elevated, expanded, and thrown backward. It is 
unnecessary to carry this specification further, the 
intellectual reader will be able to apply the gen- 
eral rule to all cases. 

If the ideas I have advanced be correct, elo- 
quence is within the reach of any person of an 
ordinary mind ; the importance of its cultivation 
becomes apparent from a view of its influence. If 
‘We retrospect the world’s history, we will observe 
that most of the grand movements of man have 
been effeeted by the power of eloquence. When 
Greece was invaded by the renowned conqueror 
Philip, the whole country became panicstricken, 
the people were tremblingly awaiting their fate, 
no kind of argument would arouse them. De- 
mosthenes ascended the rostrum, in stentorian tones 
he reminded them of the heroism of their fathers, 
and with melting eloquence, he called upon them 
to rouse up and defend their country. The shock 
was thrilling ; their timidity vanished like the mist 
before the morning sua: 

“ The jarring States obsequious now, 
View the patriot’s band on high ; 


Thunder gathering on his brow; 
Lightning flashing from his eye! 

Borne by the tide of words along, 

One voice, one mind, inspire the throng. 

*To arms! to arms! to arms !” they cry, 

* Grasp the shield and draw the sword ; 

Lead us to Philippi’s lord, 

Let us conquer him or die !’ 

The influence exerted over the Romans by 
the eloquence of Cicero was but little inferior to 
that of Demosthenes over the Grecians, and the 
same might be said of a number of distinguished 
orators in modern time over the English; but the 
general information on this part of my subject 
renders it prudent that but few specifications be 
given. I cannot, however, refrain from giving one 
example from our own country. When the Colo- 
nies of America were threatened with subjugation if 
they did not submit to the insolent measures im- 
posed upon them by their mother country, a panic 
was spread throughout the country, the strongest 
hearts were failing, the ablest statesmen were 
hesitating, America was trembling from centre to 
circumference! something must be done! else all 
is lost ! lost, perhaps, irretrievably! Cool argument 
will not do for the large majority! Too much 
timidity! Must America sink into the vortex of 
slavery? Must the last hope of liberty be extin- 
guished?—Anon! Behold the commanding figure 
of a Henry standing before the Virginia Legisla- 
ture—see that fountain of eloquence that gushes 
pu like a mighty voleanic eruption and inundates 
the audience—hear the orator portray the neces- 
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sity of resistance in peals of eloquence that would 
almost transport an angel beyond his legitimate 
sphere—hear the members of the House as they 
rouse from their magnetic slumber, crying, “ Give 
us liberty, or give us death!” The happy influ- 
ence soon spread, and thousands were quick to 
take an unswerving stand, ready to spend their 
last cent or to exhaust their last drop of blood in 
defence of the country and its liberty. 

Nor is the influence of eloquence at the present 
day less than it has been in days that are past. 
The lawyer, by its influence, is enabled to melt 
his audience into tears, and throw the judge and 
jury into such enchantment, that he has only to 
ask a verdict in his favor to receive it. Thestates- 
man is enabled to carry his party into any mea- 
sure he may suggest. The divine is enabled to 
convulse his hearers into the most exalted hallelu- 
jahs, Such being the power of eloquence, it be- 
comes a grand auxiliary to enforce truth; then let 
the friends of progression exert themselves to ac- 
quire the high and ennobling eloquence. New 
truths are being continually brought to light, 
against which the billows of prejudice are strongly 
breasted ; the friend of truth may in vain attempt, 
by the battering-ram of dispassionate reason, to 
force an entrance ; but let him first, with soothing 
moral eloquence, suspend his audience upon his 
lips, and then with clearnessoffer his reasoning, and 
his victory is certain. 

The sky of eloquence has not yet been reached, 
but ere long, I venture to predict, that students 
of nature will soar on the pinions of phrenologi- 
cal principles to that delectable and beatific clime, 
and by a mighty spiritual magnetizing influence, 
suspend their audiences midway between heaven 
and earth in such felicity of feeling, that angelic 
happiness itself will be approached; truth will 
prevail by its influence, and error will shrink 
from its magnificence, all earth will be spiritual- 
ized, and human nature be raised to that sphere 
which God designed. [Bunker Hill, Texas. 


Guents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


PourmcaL ScmMaRY.—The proceedings of Congress thus 
far have been almost entirely devoid of interest. A pro- 
tracted debate on the tariff ensued soon after the com- 
mencement of the session, which led to much unprofitable 
rhetoric, but to no satisfactory results. A proposal to con- 
fer the office ef Lieutenant General on General Scott, as a 
merited distinction for long and faithful military services, 
has elicited a spirited discussion, and has not yet been de- 
cided in the House. It passed the Senate by a majority of 
22 votes. An important debate has been held in the Senate 
on a resolution calling for the official notes in relation to the 








Cuban Tripartite Treaty proposed by England and Franee. 


The letter of Mr. Everett, Secretary of State, is a long and 
elaborate document, written with all the care and ability 
for which he is distinguished. It gives in full the reasons 
of the Administration for declining to join France and Eng- 
land in a mutual pledge never to take Cuba. It reviews 
the history and circumstances of our territorial acquisitions 
of Louisiana, Florida, Texas and California ; declares that 
it is in the nature of the American Union to enlarge itself 
by the extension of its Constitution over new territory ; and 
breathes the tone of manifest destiny, while it is mild and 
courteous in spirit, and couched in language of great dig- 
nity and propriety. . 

Tue Lecis.atore or New York was organized on Mon- 
day, Jan. 8, according to the Constitution, to sit 100 days. 
Hon. Sandford E. Church, Lieutenant Governor, presides in 





the Senate, Hon. W. H. Ludlow, of Suffolk Co., a new 
member, was chosen speaker of the House. The Governor 
elect, Hon. Horatio Seymour, took the oath of office. In 
his message to the Legislature a gratifying exhibit is made 
of the present condition of our charitable and benevolent 
institutions. The interests of education are flourishing. 
The Common School Fund amounts to $2,364,530; the 
United States Deposit Fund to $4,014, 521; and the Litera- 
ture Fund, $272,880 ; making a total of $6,641,980. There 
are 11,537 school districts in the State, 862,507 attending 
publie schoo!s, 31,767 ding private schoo!s, 105 colored 
schools, with 4,416 scholars, and 1,570,000 volumes in the 
school district libraries, and the total amount expended for 
the common schools during 1851, was $2,249,814. Thus it 
appears that about one quarter of the population of this 
State are now receiving education in our district schools. 
The Normal schools are flourishing, having more pupils 
than at any former period. 

On the first of December there were in the State 70 char- 
tered banks, 118 banking associations, and 89 individual 
bankers. The bills issued by the banking department to 
the free banks, amount to $19,159,056. The actual circu- 
lation of all the banks amounted on the Ist December to 
$38,790,985. Many evils are specified in the present man- 
agement of these free banks. Forty-one additional rail- 
road corporations have filed their articles of association in 
the office of the Secretary of State. The present number o1 
miles of railroad in the State is 2,027, the total cost of 
which was $82,812,160. The number of passengers car- 
ried in cars on 21 roads, is 7,061,909, and the number of 
miles traveled by the passengers, 333,817,667. The num- 
ber of persons injured in life or limb on 26 roads, is 256, of 
whom 158 were killed. 

To complete our unfinished public works in the manner 
proposed, it is necessary to expend about $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. If the tolls and the charges for transportation can be 
kept down by the introduction of large boats and an annual 
increase of their loads, the public works may be extricated, 
the Governor says, from their present embarrassments.— 
The amount now due to contractors and for land damages, 
is $400,000, and other debts and expenses, including this, 
$1,300,000—balances and unexpended tolls, $475,000, leav- 
ing $825,000 to be provided for, topay which the Governor 
recommends the imposition of a tax of one mill on the dol- 
lar on the assessed valuation of 1851. 





The Legislature of Pennsylvania assembled at Harris- 
burg on the 4th inst. The House was organized by the 
choice of William P. Schell, Democrat, of Fulton, as 
Speaker, who received 59 votes to 34 for Charles W. Kelso, 
Whig, of Erie. William Jack, Dem., of Blair, was chosen 
Clerk, receiving 58 votes to 38 for David Fleming, Whig. 
Thomas Carson, Whig, was chosen Speaker of the Senate 
by a vote of 16 to 14 for George Sanderson, and 1 for Joseph 
Bailey, Democrats. Gov. Bigler’s message was sent in on 
Wednesday, the 5th inst. 

The North Carolina Legislature adjourned on the 27th 
ult., without electing a U. S. Senator to succeed Hon. 
Willie P. Mangum, whose term expires on the 4th of 
March next. 

In the New Hampshire House of Representatives on 
Thursday, 28th, the new Liquor Bill, after being discussed 
for several days, was indefinitely postponed by a vote of 
147 to 128, the House being very full, only 15 members ab- 
sent. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts assembled at Boston 
on Wednesday, the 5th inst. In the Senate, Charles 
H. Warren, of Boston, was chosen Speaker, and Charles 
Calhoun, Clerk. Both Whigs. The House was organized 
by the choice of George Bliss, Whig, of Springfield, as 
Speaker, receiving 146 votes to 80 for J. M. Usher, Dem., 
61 for Samuel Clark, Free Soil, and 6 scattering. Tobin H. 
Clifford has been chosen Governor by the Legislature, the 
people having failed to elect. Governor Boutwell has is- 
sued a proclamation, announcing the vote of the people 
on calling a convention to revise the State Constitution, 
viz: Yeas, 66,416. Nays, 59,111. He calls upon the several 
cities and towns to assemble on the Ist Monday in March 
next, to choose delegates to said Convention, equal to the 
present number of representatives from said cities and 
towns, to assemble in the State House on the Ist Wednes- 
day in May, 1853. 





Tae SEMINOLES.—Latest advices from Florida confirm the 
report that Billy Bowlegs and the remnant of ragged Se- 
minoles whom he leads, refuse to emigrate in compliance 
with the agreement of the renewned chief while in Wash- 





ington, and that they have deserted their villages and be- 
taken themselves to the everglades, every individual In- 
dian of them. 


Tue Catoric Sate Ericsson.—The first trial trip of this ves- 
sel, which took place on the 4th of January, was atiended 
with gratifying success. She attained a speed of trom 
twelve to fourteen miles an hour, which was far in advance 
of the anticipations of the inventor. Another trip, with a 
large number of invited guests, was made about the mid- 
die of January. 


RAILROAD ACcIDENT—Deatn oF THE Son OF GEN. PIERCE.— 
The train over the Boston and Maine railroad ran off the 
track, near Andover, Mass., on the 6th of January, and in- 
stantly killed the only son of the President elect, a promis- 
ing lad of twelve years of age. Several other persons 
were severely injured, but not fatally. The accident was 
owing to a defect in the iron which caused the breaking of 
an axletree. One of the passengers by the train says — 
“*T was looking out at the window, when we felt a severe 
shock, and the car was dragged for a few seconds, the 
axle of the front wheel being broken. Perfectly conscious 
of our sitation, I remember thinking what was the mat- 
ter. I retained through the whole my consciousness. In 
another second, the coupling which joined our car with the 
other broke, and our car was whirled violently round, so 
as to reverse the ends, and we were swung down the 
rocky ledge. For once I had no hope of escaping death. I 
shall never forget the breathless horror which came over 
us during our fall. There was nota shriek nor an excla- 
mation, till the progress of the car, after having turned 
over twice on the rocks, was arrested, and with a violent 
concussion, having parted in the middle, and being broken 
into many thousand fragments. 

“*T received personally a few bruises and flesh cuts, of 
no particular moment, and found myself amid a mass of 
broken glass and splintered wood, and groaning men and 
women, with no limbs broken, and with a heart to praise 
God for his sparing mercy. I had noneed to get out of any 
door or window, for the car was a fragmentary ruin. The 
next moment a man covered with blood himself—a noble 
fellow—said, ‘‘ We are alive ; let us help others.”’ I pass- 
ed from one frightful part of the scene to another, and the 
whole is now before me as a fearful vision. Men came up 
on every side dripping with blood, and few escaped some 
cuts and bruises. Before all were rescued, the top, cov- 
ered with oil-cloth, took fire from the stove, and added to 
the general horror and suffering. 

“Two incidents, among the many terrible ones, are es- 
pecially present to my memory. On the bank sat a mo- 
ther, clasping her little boy of some three or four years of 
age; he had been rescued frofn the ruin which had strewn 
the rock with splintered fragments, and her own person 
was considerably burned by the fire, but she was shedding 
tears of gratitude over her rescued child, and rejoicing in 
his safety, unmindful of her own pain. But a few steps 
from her I saw the most appalling scene of all. There was 
another mother, whose agony passes beyond any descrip- 
tion. She could shed no tears, but overwhelmed with 
grief, uttered such affecting words as I never can forget. 
It was Mrs. Pierce, the lady of the President elect ; and 
near her in that ruin of shivered wood and iron, lay a more 
terrible ruin, her only son, one minute before so beautiful, 
so full of life and hope. She was supported by her husband 
and Prof. Packard. 

“Gen. Pierce was himself bruised in the back, but not 
severely, and the wounds of the spirit far exceeded any 
bodily suffering ; yet, while deeply affected, he showed all 
the self-possession and nerve which only characterize 


, great-hearted and noble men, and which few would mani- 


fest under similar circumstances. He gave all needful di- 
rections about the recovery of his little boy, still entangled - 
in the wreck about him, and then afforded all that comfort 
and sympathy to his partner in sorrow which were appro- 
priate to the time, Shé was conveyed to a house near by, 
and there gave vent to the grief which rent her heart, 
while he consoled and comforted. I may now draw the 
veil from the picture. Sacred is the holy privacy of sorrow, 
and the hearts of those who have suffered, must feel what 
my pen must not describe.”’ 

Womay’s Ricuts Convention.—A report of the proceed- 
ings of ihe Woman’s Rights Convention held at Syracuse in 
September last, has been recently published. It presents a 
full account of the speeches and resolutions offered to the 
Convention, and enables the reader to obtain a clear view 
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°F the principles and objects of the Woman’s Rights Move- 
ment. 

Femace Mepicat Cottecs.—The third annual announce- 
ment of the faculty of the Female Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, shows an aggregate of fifty pupils for the last 
academic session. 

Femate Tetecrapners.—We hear it stated that the follow- 
ing ladies are telegraph operators :—Miss Susan R. Suther- 
land, in Newark, N. Y. ; Miss Electa M. Sheldon, in Jack- 
son, Michigan ; Miss Farnsworth, in Conneaut, Ohio ; Mrs. 
Fleming, in Newark, Ohio; and Mrs. Wool, in Albion, 
Ohio, and a young lady at Dover, N. H. There are proba- 
bly some others, and the number will no doubt increase 
yearly. 

Liqvor License In Lovw1ana.—Under a law passed by 
the Legislature of Louisiana, a vote was lately taken in 
New Orleans on the question, whether taverns should be 
licensed. The result was 5,061 votes for, and 3,032 against 
licenses ; but in the first district there was a majority 
against licenses in each of the seven wards. 

Mrs. Letitia Preston Floyd recently died in Tazewell 
county, Va., aged 74 years. She was the widow of Gen. 
John Floyd, formerly Governor of Virginia ; mother to Ex- 
Governor John B. Floyd ; niece to the late James P. Pres- 
ton, Governor of Virginia, aunt to the late Governor James 
McDowell, of Virginia, and Hon. Wm. C. Preston, of 8. C. 

Mock FuNnerats.—The mock funerals got up in honor of 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, cost the cities of Boston 
and New York notless than halfa million of dollars. The tax- 
payers are complaining, and justly, we think, of the ex- 
travagance of these useless expenditures. Among some 
of the items at New York, we find the following : 

Decorating the City Hall, $2,547 32 

Searfs for the Marshals, 946 00 

Undertaker, 1,481 00 

D. D. Howard, for board of 6 Senators, 3 days, 2,161 75 

CotcmmA CoLtece.—The trustees of this ancient institu- 
tion have decided to sell the property between Murray and 
Barclay streets, and build on a new and sightly location on 
or beyond Murray Hill, three or four miles uptown. Those 
elegant grounds will then be given up to mammon, and 
covered with warehouses, annihilating one more of the 
very few green spots which ancient care reserved to our 
citizens for breathing places, and to allow the eyes a sight 
of green grass and leaves of trees. 

Usrverstry oF Micutcax.—The inauguration of Rev. Hen- 
ry P. Tappan, D. D., as the first chancellor of this magnifi- 
cent State institution took place at Ann Arbor, on the 2lst 
December. Prayer by Bishop McCoskrey ; official! investi- 
ture by Mr. Palmer, on behalf of the trustees, with a brief 
address ; and inaugural! address by Chancellor Tappan—an 
oration, the papers say, ‘‘ of great power and beauty,’’ full 
of sound scholarship, and of Western freedom and en- 
ergy. The prospects of the college are greatly improved. 
Prof. Boies, late of Brown University, a ripe scholar and 
experienced teacher, occupies the chair of ancient langua- 
ges. Rev. E. O. Haven, of the M. E. church in this city, 
we are sorry to say, has declined the professorship of logic 
and history to which he was elected. The trustees have 
selected the literary faculty from the choice men of all de- 
nominations, and seem at present resolved to manage the 
institution in a way to avoid not only the repetition of 
their own errors, but the misfortunes to which all other 
colleges under state control have succumbed. 


Amos Lawrence, of Boston, died on the 23d of December, 
after a short attack of spasms in the stomach. He be- 
longed to the celebrated mercantile firm of A. & A. Law- 
rence, in that city, and was a brother of Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, late American Minister at London. He was born in 
Groton, Mass., April 26, 1786. For thirty-nine years Mr. 
Lawrence has been a leading, valued and respected mem- 
ber of the mercantile community. For the past twenty 
years, however, he has given but little personal attention 
to the details of business of the firm, on account of infirm 
health. His life, during this long period, has been spent 
“going about doing good.”’ Besides the ten thousand acts 
of private charity flowing from his open hand, and turning 
into streams of joy and gladness the tears of suffering an- 
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guish and woe, he has given liberally to the cause of edu- 
cation and religion. Williams College was a large recipient 
of his bounty. At one time he gave $11,000 to this institu- 
tion, towards rebuilding the 3; at her, $7,500 
towards increasing the library, and other sums at different 
times, making the aggregate some $25,000. At the time of 
his death, we also understand, he was engaged in devising 
a plan for the farther aid of this institution. The academy 
at Groton has also been liberally helped by him. To the 
fund for the erection of the Bunker Hill Monument he con- 
tributed, at one time, the sum of $10,000, and sums at 
other times to nearly or quite an equal amount. He took 
the deepest interest in the erection of this noble structure, 
and by his personal exertions did much towards awakening 
the spirit which secured its completion. His father was a 
participator in the bloody struggle which that towering 
shaft commemorated, and had his hat-band shot from his 
hat, in the battle. Mr. Lawrence never but in one in- 
stance held a public office. For one year—some twenty 
or more years ago—he was a member of the lower branch 
of the State Legislature. A custom, showing the character 
of the man more than the public bestowment of large cha- 
rities, and which he practiced, was to devote all moneys he 
received from jury duty, and similar service, to benevolent 
purposes. His private charities, in large and small sums, 
have undoubted! d to hundreds of th ds of 








military occupation of the Roman States, in connection 
with the traditions and tendencies of the new French em- 
pire, are presented. 

The Milan Gazette publishes the capital sentence pro- 
nounced by the Council of War against the following 
persons -—Tazzoli (Enrico), aged 39, a clergyman and 
prof in the Episcopal Seminary ; Scarrelini (Angelo), 
aged 30, a butcher and proprietor ; Canal (Bernardo), 
aged 28, without any profession ; Zambelli (Giovanni), 
aged 28, a portrait painter and doctor ; and Poma (Carlo)> 
aged 29, physician attached to the civil hospital of Mantua. 
The above were convicted of having formed a part of the 
Revolutionary Committees of Mantua and Venice, whose 
object was to excite a popular movement for the purpose 
of separating the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom from Aus- 
tria, and of having kept up a correspondence with other 
revolutionary committees and with Mazzini. All those con- 
victs were tied to the gibbet, and executed at Mantua 
on the 7th of December. Several others, less culpable, had 
their penalty commuted into confinement in irons during 
various periods, by order of Marshal Radetzky, governor- 
general of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. The notifica- 
tion of the execution was made by Charles Baron de Culoz, 
Commander of the Fortress. 





A Paris letter mentions the curious fact that the new 
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dollars. It may be truly said that no deserving poor man 
was ever sent empty from his door. . 

Tae peaTa or Horatio Greevoven, the distinguished 
sculptor, took place last month, at Somerville, Mass., after 
a violent attack of brain. He was born in Boston in the 
year 1805, and took his first degree at Harvard University 
in 1825. During his residence at Cambridge, he contracted 
an intimacy with Washington Allston, to whom, in subse- 
quent life, he always acknowledged a large debt of grati- 
tude for profound suggestions in regard to the principles of 
art and genial encouragement in its pursuit. After leaving 
Cambridge, Mr. Greenough went to Italy, where he re- 
sided at intervals for several years. His principal produc- 
tions are the colossal statue of Washington in the Capitol, 
the Chanting Cherubs, executed in 1828, for Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper, the Medora, finished in 1831, for Mr. Gillmore, of 
Baltimore, the Rescue, and busts of John Quincy Adams, 
Josiah Quincy, and several other eminent personages. He 
had recently been engaged on the equestrian statue of 
Washington, to be erected in Union Park. Mr. Greenough 
was aman of liberal and varied accomplishments, of at- 
tractive manners, and of a vigorous intellect. 





FOREIGN. 


RESIGNATION OF THE Ministry.—The Derby Ministry has 
formally resigned, and a new one has been formed, headed 
by Lord Aberdeen. The Earl of Aberdeen belongs to an 
ancient Seotch house, and has seen something of public 
life. He was at Vienna in 1813, and was instrumental in 
detaching Austria from the French Alliance, and arraying 
her against Napoleon. He was elected a representative 
peer in 1814, and took high Tory ground. In 1828 he was 
Foreign Minister under Wellington. Here his course was 
anything but liberal. He disapproved of the battle of 
Navarino, and supported the pretensions of Don Miguel 
and Don Carlos. In 1834-5 he was Colonial Secretary 
under Peel. In 1841 he was again made Foreign Secre- 
tary, when he aided Peel in the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and went out of office with his principal. In 1851 he was 
sent for by the Queen to undertake (with Sir James 
Graham) the conduct of the Government, but he declined 
the job, having previously refused to unite with Stanley 
for a similar object. In February of last year Earl Derby 
appointed him Foreign Secretary, and now he steps into 
the shoes of Derby himself as Prime Minister. 

Tae Frienps or Iraty have presented a petition to Par- 
liament. It 1s a painfully interesting state paper, reciting 
the main facts of the movement at Rome, in 1849, and 
quoting dispatches of foreign ministers, and statements of 
foreign powers, to the effect, that the occupation of the 
Roman States was to be but for a short time, and that its 
professed object was the liberty of the Roman people and 
the peace of Europe. The present horrible state of things 
is described—thousands doomed to thousands in 
dung , and hundreds shot by the government of the 
Pope. Considerations of the results upon Europe of the 








postage stamps, with the head of the President, and the 
words, ‘‘ Republique Francaise,’’ appeared on the very 
day when the people voted for the Empire. 








Kevirw, 


Hints Towarps Rerorms, 1n LEcTuRES, ADDRESSES, 
AND OTHER Writings. By Horace Greewey: 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, WITH THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE AND ITS LESSONS. 12mo., pp.425. Price, 
PREPAID BY MAIL, $1.25. New York: Fow.ers 
AND WELLS, PUBLISHERS. 


As an appropriate motto, the author quotes the fol- 
lowing lines : 
“ Hasten the day, jast Heaven! 
Accomplish thy design, 
And let the blessings Thou hast freely given 
Freely on all men shine ; 
Till Equal Rights be equally enjoyed, 
And human power for haman good employed ; 
Till Law, and not the Sovereign, rule sustain, 
And Peace and Virtue undisputed reign.”—Haxny Wars. 
“ List=w not to the everlasting Conservative, who pines and whines at 
every attempt to drive him from the spot where he has lazily cast his an- 
Every abuse must be abolished. The whole system must be 
settled on the right basis. Settle it ten times and settle it wrong, you will 
have the work to begin again. Be satisfied with nothing bat the complete 
franehi of Humanity, and the of man to the image of 
Hawry Warp Brecurn. 
“Once the welcome Light has broken, 
Who shall say 
What the unimagined glories 
Of the day? 
What the evil that shal! perish 
In its ray? 
Aid the dawning, Tongue and Pen! 
Aid it, hopes of honest men! 
Aid it Paper! aid it Type ! 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe! 
And our earnest mast not slacken 
Into play ; 
Men of Thought, and Men of Action, 
Cizar THE war !”* Cuaries Macxar. 


Tue Depication will interest our readers. We 
quote. 








his Ged.” 


“TO 
THE GENEROUS, THE HOPEFUL, THE LOVING, 
who, 
FIRMLY AND JOYFULLY BELIEVING IN THE IMPARTIAT. AND BOUND- 
LESS GOODNESS OF OUR FATHER, 


Ecust, 
THAT THE ERRORS, THE CRIMES, THE MISERIES, 
WHICH HAVE LONG RENDERED EARTH A HELL, 
SHALL YET BE SWALLOWED UP AND FORGOTTEN, 
IN A FAR EXCEEDING AND UNMEASURED REIGN OF 
TRUTH, PURITY, AND BLISS, 
This Volume 


Is RESPECTFULLY AND AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED, 
ay 
Tux AvTHor. 


“ The volume herewith presented is mainly com- 
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posed of Lectures prompted by invitations to address 
Popular’ Lyceums and Young Men’s Associations, 
generally those of the humbler class, existing in coun- 
try villages and rural townships.” 

To enable the reader to form a correct opinion in 
regard to the contents of the work, we copy from the 
table of contents : 

Tue Emancipation oF Lazorn: A Lecture. Lirz 
—Tue IpEaL anp THE ActuaL: A Lecture. THE 
Formation or Cuaracter : A Lecture. Tue Reta- 
‘rions oF Learnine To Lasor: An Address. Human 
Lire: A Lecture. Tue Oreanization or Lapor : 
A Lecture. Teacuers anp Teacnine: A Lec- 
ture. Lazor’s PorrricaL Economy: An Essay. 
A.conoiic Liquors—Tueir Nature aNp Errects. 
Tue Socia, Arcuitects—Fourrer: A Lecture. 
Brier Rerorm Essays. Death by Human Law. Land 
Reform. Homestead Exemption. The Right to La- 
bor. Living and Means. Pity his Family. Flog- 
ging in the Navy. ‘The Union of Workers. The 
Trade Reform. What Free Trade isDoing. Slavery 
at Home. Tobacco. Coming to the City. Strikes 
and their Remedy. Glimpses of a Better Life. The 
Aims of Life. The Unfulfilled Mission of Christianity. 
The Church and the Age. The Ideal of a True Life. 
Humanity. Tue CreystaL Patace anp Ts Lessons : 
A Lecture. 

In his preface, the author says: ‘‘ The great truths 
that every human being is morally bound, by a law of 
our Social condition, to leave the world somewhat bet- 
ter for his having lived in it—that no one able to earn 
bread has any moral right to eat without earning it 
—that the obligation to be industrious and useful is 
not invalidated by the possession of wealth nor by the 
generosity of wealthy relatives—that useful doing in 
any capacity or vocation is honorable and noble, 
while idleness and prodigality in whatever station of 
life are base and contemptible—that every one will- 
ing to work has a clear social and moral right to Op- 
portunity to Labor and to secure the fair recompense 
of such Labor, which Society cannot deny him with- 
out injustice—and that these truths demand and pre- 
dict a comprehensive Social Reform based upon and 
moulded by their dictates—these will be found faith- 
fully if not forcibly set forth and elucidated in the fol- 
lowing pages.” 

The motive which animated the author to produce 
this excellent volume, may be inferred from the above. 
That he has done his work well, no one acquainted 
with. the man will question. Indeed, none but a 
“sick critic” with a narrow waning mind, would ven- 
ture an opinion adverse to its superior merits ; while 
those capable of comprehending the broad and far- 
reaching practical ‘‘ hints” and plans of the author, 
will pronounce it ‘just the thing for the people.” 
May it be found in the hands of every “‘ working man,” 
especially the youne mEN of America. They will 
there find words of hope and cheer, to help them on 
and up to prosperity and success—to usefulness and 
happiness. 


and still, like the genius of the scene in his grotesque grace- 
fulness. This animal is skillfully drawn and painted, and 
makes much of the character of the composition. Farther 
back are other camels, some with their burdens released, 
and others kneeling on the ground to have the baggage 
taken from them. The white sides of the tents contrast 
agreeably in the dim evening light with the green vegeta- 
tion. Lithe and vigorous, from the very heart of the pic- 
ture, spring two tall and supple young palm trees, produ- 
cing an inexpressible effect in the scene. Their great, 
wonderful leaves reach from their tops, in a cluster, like 
some prodigious crown, and fall in negligent and ample 
folds as of royal drapery. Away back, far, far in the dis- 
tance, vaguely app the boundless spread of the desert ; 
making a long straight line on the edge of the horizon. 
Over this scene, from which day has not yet altogether 
departed, falls the silver light of the eastern moon ; and 
its glistening upon the water far away is rendered in a 
singularly perfect manner ; you have, too, in looking at the 
picture, an impression of width and expansion charac- 
teristic of the desert. 

In the opinion of the writer, there has been no work of 
an American artist, which, for the perfect rendering of 
what the subject was capable of, deserves more commen- 
dation from the connoisseur than the foregoing. 

A large landscape illustrating a scene in Cooper’s Last 
of the Mohicans, is another fine composition of this artist. 
It is called “‘The Warriors of Uncas pursuing the Captive 
Cora ;” and represents a wild and beautiful glen with a 
running stream, widening in the picture, into a miniature 
lake, with immense rocks, some of them partially in the lake 
—dashingly and freely painted, from nature. In the sky 
are two large quiet clouds ; and stealing round the rocks, 
in the foreground, appears the swarthy figure of an Indian 
Warrior. 

‘* Christian and the Cross’’ is another warm and glowing 
work by Talbot, in the possession of Walter Whitman, of 
Brooklyn. It has some exquisite touches of color and deli- 
cate outlines. The large picture, of which it is a repro- 
duction, in smaller size, equally delighted the critics and 
the public, on its first appearance some years ago. 

The principal attributes of Mr. Talbot’s paintings, through- 
out, are great simplicity, no crowding, purity of color, and 
a soothing, quieting effect. We have sometimes thought 
that he needed more vivacity and incident: but upon the 
whole, those elements could probably be obtained only at 
the expense of some better qualities than he has already ; 
and, as the fault of artists mostly runs the other way, we 
are content that these works should be reflective, which 
they eminently are. 

Besides landscape and historical painting, Mr. Talbot is 
a very successful artist in portraits. We visited his studio, 
No. 306 Broadway, a few days since, and admired the por- 
traits of several of our most eminent citizens which have 
recently come from his pencil. We hope our citizens, 
who prize art and would patronize the true artist, will not 
allow his pencil to be idle or his works to remain in ob- 
security. 





PuRENOLOGICAL CLasses Ix Boston.—The formation of 
classes to teach Phrenology practically, promises, at no dis- 
tant day, to be one of the most effectual means of spreading 
a thorough knowledge of this subject. 

The class system is the only way in which a person can 
easily become competent and reliable as a delineator of 

h ter ; for to be thus qualified comprehends a critical 





Pisrellany. 


Tazor’s Picrures.—One of the New York Journals speaks 
of a new work by Jesse Talbot, called ‘‘ The Encampment 
on the Desert,” and regrets that it was not procured for 
the recent exhibition of the National Academy. This pic- 
ture represents the resting of a Caravan over the Arabian 
wilds, at the approach of night, in a beautiful oasis, by 
the side of a winding stream. The just-risen moon, clear 
and full, hangs suspended in the east, and her light blends 
with that of the last glimmerings of day. The fore-ground 
is rich in the luxuriant vegetation with which those little 
dots of fertility enliven the desert ; and in the midst, are 
pitched the tents of the way-worn travelers. A group of 
them, with turbans of flowing drapery, surround a fire of 
dried sticks, and over which the attendants are preparing 
their supper. 

Prominently in front of the picture stands a camel, patient 








and thorough knowledge of all the conditions of Brain and 
Temperament, even in their most minute details. 

To understand the theory is necessary, but, to be possessed 
of a critical knowledge of the facts and conditions upon 
which to base that theory, is much more important. 

The former may be obtained from books—ihe latter only 
by a tangible and rigid investigation of physical facts—by 
observation, illustration, and experience; or, by actual 
demonstration. 

More can be learned in a single lesson from a competent 
teacher—aided by years of practical experience and an 
extensive cabinet, ‘indicating every peculiarity of brain 
and temperament—than in months of unaided study in any 
other way. ; 

There are several excellent lecturers in the field, but 
comparatively few reliable examiners, utterly failing in 
their practical descriptions of character for want of this 
very kind of instruction. Much of the present prejudice 
against Phrenology is direetly attributable to the almost 
unpardonable blunders of that class of pretenders. 











—PLLL LLL 

All, who would do credit to themselves and Phrenology, 
should not fail to avail themselves of those indispensable 
means of preparation for so important a sphere as that of 
a practical Phrenologist. 

In years past, this want of thorough preparation has 
been, to some extent, the result of the want of a sufficient 

ber of p teachers. 

The establishment of an office in Boston has removed 
this difficulty in that locality, and all who desire thorough 
instruction can now obtain it. A series of classes was 
commenced last October, which promises to continue ; hav- 
ing already become so popular as to form one of the leading 
features of business at both that and the New York Es- 
tablishment, within a few months after the first introduc- 
tion. The course of lessons to the first class commenced 
with only about fifteen or twenty members. During the 
second it increased to thirty—the third numbers forty, and 
is constantly increasing. 

The course consists of ten lessons. Our Boston class 
meets two evenings of each week, and is composed of the 
earnest, intelligent, truth-seeking portion of community ; 
several of whom intend thorough professional preparation. 

Men and women, thoroughly imbued with the true spirit 
of Phrenology, cannot fail to exert a permanent and wide- 
spread influence ; and, as the number of such will amount 
to hundreds yearly, we can scarcely over-estimate the im- 
portance of this field of labor. 

There have already been many applications for day- 
classes, to relieve the present crowded state of evening 
classes; and to accommodate those who cannot convenient- 
ly attend evenings, it is proposed, ere long, to establish a 
day-class. 

From present appearances the time is not far distant 
when a regularly organized Institute will be a positive 
necessity. 

We hear the most favorable reports, from every quarter, 
of the success of the Boston establishment in all its various 
departments. We have always had firm faith in its event- 
val success, yet it has succeeded beyond our most san- 
guine expectations, and is rapidly and deservedly gaining 
the confidence and attention of the intelligent and dis- 
criminating people of New England. 





Insantty.—There is an Insane Department connected 
with our Institution, [The Albany Alms-House,] having 
from twenty-five to thirty inmates, in all stages of mental 
alienation, from the most active forms of mania to the deep- 
est despair and inactivity of melancholia. They are most of 
them phrenologically insane. The women are mostly insane 
from derangement of the intellect, and of the moral and 
selfish sentiments, while the men owe their insanity to the 
perverted action of the selfish propensities—intellect being 
incidentally affected through these. A number of the men 
have reduced themselves to the lowest intellectual and physi- 
cal grade, by abusing their Amativeness, and are “‘ of all 
men the most miserable.” The women outnumber them three 
to one, and not one, that I can discover, owes her mental 
alienation to the same cause. Of the other three or four 
hundred inmates I can say, that if an earnest and perse- 
vering education of the animal propensities would raise 
human beings to fortune and to fame, as surely as the same 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties, equally developed, 
will, two-thirds of that number would be rolling in wealth 
and enjoying the full blaze of fame’s brightest effulgence. 
Our characters are all strongly developed, and strongly 
marked. Tameness and insipidity find no dwelling-places 
here except in insane or idiotic brains. 

A PurEvovocicat Fact.—In passing through an Alms- 
House Hospital, some months ago, in company with the 
attending physician, I remarked of one of the patients, 
“That man is a superior mechanic.”” “How do you 
know?” saidhe. +4‘ His phrenological developments indi- 
cate it,” lanswered. ‘You are right,” said he, “he is 
an excellent mechanic,” and in proof showed me a supe- 
rior hat of the man’s making, which he had upon his head. 
“Bat,” he added, “‘I thought we physicians made it a 
point to disbelieve Phrenology?”’ ‘“‘Many undoubtedly 
do,” I answered, “‘ but I make it @ point to examine for 
myself, and reject nothing on another man’s ipse dixit.’’ 
I have since succeeded in turning his attention to the 
science, and hope ultimately to learn of his entire conver- 
sion. W. . R, 

Cuomsy SPELLING.—The difficulty of applying rules to the 
pronunciation of our language may be illustrated in two 
lines, where the combination of the letters ough is pro- 
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nounced no less than seven different ways, namely, as 0, 
uw, of, up, ow, 00, oc. 

“Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 
through, O’er life’s dark lough my course | still pursue.”’ 

It is the glory of the Phonetic system, as employed in 
Phonography and Phonotypy, that every sound in the lan- 
guage has its special sign or letter, never using the round- 
about of ough when the single sign of o will answer just 
the purpose. In the Phonetic system, to learn the alphabet, 
or the signs of all the sounds in the language, is to learn 
to read and spell, and that perfectly. The immense amount 
of time required to learn to read and spell under the present 
system of orthography is wasted in mastering the clumsy 
method of spelling illustrated in the above quotation. 


Ay exchange advertises for a Phrenologist, to examine 
the head of steam navigation on the Mississippi. 

[Call on us, neighbor, we will do it scientifically ; but we 
would like first to know if you wish for it a ‘‘ chart,” or a 
‘WRITTEN DESCRIPTION,’’ or, as so important a head should 
have, Born.) 


Squakine THe Crrcis.—The Cleveland Herald says the fol- 
lowing note gives to the public the name of the gentleman 
of that city who claims to have discovered a method of 
Squaring the Circle. 

Dear Heratp :—I beg to give you full leave now to use my 
name as the solver of the great problem of ‘‘ Squaring of 
the Cirele,’’ which has cracked so many brains during 
three or four thousand years, and has been a stumbling 
block to the greatest mathematicians of the world. The 
diameter is contained in a circumference of exactly 3 and 
784.5637 times. Mathematicians are respectfully invited to 
prove the contrary. THEODORE FABER. 

Avsert Barxes.—Accounts from Rev. Albert Barnes, now 
in Europe, are again discouraging. Eminent oculists in 
Berlin advise him to return immediately to this country, 
and rest a year at least. Mr. Barnes ruined his eyesight 
by night labor. He was a very industrious man, as his 
theological works show. His celebrated ‘‘ Notes’’ were 
written in the morning, before the great multitudes of his 
city had begun their tasks. He had a study in his church, 
away from the reach of men ; and unless he chose to be 
seen, no one could get access tohim. He would lock his 
iron gate in front of his church, lock the doors to the main 
entrance, traverse a back vestibule, and then lock his study 
door, and be as quiet as he chose. 

It is said that soon after his settlement in Philadelphia, 
he was found by the watch at 3 0’clock in the morning, 
about to enter the church. They arrested him, and were 
about to take him to the watch-house. His account of 
himself was far from being satisfactory. He said he was 
the clergyman of the church, and was about to enter his 
study. But the sturdy guardians of the night gave him to 
understand that the clergymen of Philadelphia had better 
customs than to be prowling about churches at 3 o’clock 
of » winter’s morning. But in doing thus, the doctor vio- 
lated the laws of his nature, and has probably ruined his 
eyesight forever. 

A CatorLatine Propicy.—Our fellow-townsman, W. E. 
Akins, has with him in this place a boy named Stanton, 
whose parents reside in Russell county, in this State. The 
boy is about eight years of age, can neither read nor spell, 
and has not the slightest idea of any arithmetical rules, 
but nevertheless can solve the most difficult sums in mach 
less time than a mathematician would recuire to put the 
figures on paper. He can give no rule of his calculation, 
nor can he tell how he obtains so readily the answer to 
any given sum, but still he does it. He is truly a calcula- 
ting prodigy, endowed by nature with an extraordinary 
faculty. We understand that Mr. Akin intends visiting the 
principal towns and cities in this and the adjoining States, 
for the purpose of exhibiting and testing the wonderful 
powers of this remarkable boy.—Mt. Sterling Whig. 


Tur following are given as the dimensions of some of 
the London Parks : 
St. James, 

Green Park, 

Hyde Park, so * 
Regents, a * 
Kensington, soo “ 


81 acres | Primrose Hill, 
56 0“ | Greenwich Park, 
Victoria, 
Richmond, 
Windsor, 
Our New York Battery contains 11 acres, and the Park, 
buildings incladed, about 103¢ acres. 





Currespandents. 


H. B. G.—In reply to your question, ‘‘ What advantage will 
a phrenologica!l examination be to a business man of fifty ?”’ 
we will give you an illustration, and you may judge for 
yourself. . 

A merchant from Texas a few days since said to us that 
four years ago he was in New York buying goods, and 
having pleted his i ded purchases, came to our 
office for an examination, and was told that he was too 
cautious, and failed of the highest success in business, by 
extra prudence, and that he ought to follow his judgment 
instead of his fears. This gave him a new idea of himself, 
and he went the next day ard bought largely of a new 
kind of goods of which the day previous he had dared to 
take only a sample, and made grandly by the operation. 
** Since then,” said he, ‘‘I have acted on the principle of 
disregarding my excessive cautiousness and obeying the 
dictates of reason in my business, and I have made double 
the money than ever before, and therefore shall ever thank 
Phrenology for putting me on the track ; for it has been more 
than ten thousand dollarg advantage to me in a pecuniary 
sense, besides ministering to my mental enjoyment by giv- 
ing me a calm, self-relying trust in my judgment, and 
quieting my former timidity and fear.’’ 


Geurral PHotires. 


Ovr Civs Terms are the same for the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, the Water-Cure Journal, and for the Student. But the 
PHONOGRAPHER cannot be furnished, even in clabs, at less 
than a dollar a year. 

Either of the Journals may be sent to any number of 
Post Offices, and be rated at club prices, when a sufficient 
number in all are made up. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 


“Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles, life.”’ 

Tue quotation above is as applicable to business as to 
nature or to social life. It is not the great care that annoys 
and vexes one to the loss of temper, but it is the con- 
tinual dropping of little troubles that wears out the patience 
and sours the dispositi Tn busi , if a man by sharp 
and manly financiering, pockets one, five, or fifty dollars at 
the expense of another, he regards it as an honorable 
transaction, and prieks up his own sagacity and watchful- 
ness to guard his interests in future ; but when by making 
change the man manages to make it short by a penny or 
two, or studies always to get the half cent, it not only 
looks little and mean, but often awakens an opposition 
that will deprive him in a single year of hundreds of dol- 
lars profit in his business. Those who do a large business 
in small sums—and the change is made by the buyer—are 
made to suffer by this mode of financiering. It is not one 
loss of a penny or two that saps one’s prosperity, but the 
multiplication of sands that make the mountain, the “ little 
leak that sinks the ship.”’ 

For instance, a person writes us for a 25 cent book, inclo- 
sing eight three cent postage stamps, saying, ‘“‘ Inclosed I 
send you 25 cents ;”’ or for a 50 cent book with 16 three 
cent stamps, saying, “‘ Inclosed please find fifty cents,’’ and 
perhaps fails to pay the postage at that. We sometimes 
get a dozen such letters in a day. Now 24 cents is not 25, 
and 48 cents lack two of 50. These persons, if they stood 
at our counter, would not think of making 48 cents pass for 
50. Some of our friends, however, in ordering books by 
letter, inclose 17 three cent stamps for 50 cents, which is 
an excess of one cent. By using the one cent stamps to 
make the matter accurate, neither party suffers loss. Sin- 
gle postage will cover a letter sheet and 37}¢ cts. in silver ; 
but if 50 cents in silver be inclosed and the writer pays 
three cents postage, the letter, being double, costs us five 
cents, aside from what the writer has paid. 

We ‘have just received a letter containing only three 
lines and a one dollar bill, written on a very large and 
heavy foolscap sheet. The writer paid three cents postage, 
but his letter, weighing more than half an ounce, cost us five 
cents postage, extra. 

Another has sent us three dollars for books, but forgetting 
to sign his tame, we are unable to answer his order, and 
we wait with patience for a scolding from him for inatten- 








tion to business ; but when it comes, we hope to be favored 
with his name. 

Another letter has just come to us marked fre by 
the post-master, but he neglected to sign his name to 
his frank, and we had five cents to pay for it. His frank 
had no effect, except to show his good intentions, and at 
the same time his carelessness. 

Another friend writes, ding a dozen postage stamps, 
but he, fearing they will escape from the letter, was care- 
ful to stick them fast right across the writing, so that in 
removing them we were obliged to tear and spoil the 
stamps, or deface an important part of his writing. 

Another writes, ‘‘ Inclosed please find 25 cents’ for a 
book : we looked without finding the money, yet the letter 
had not been opened. He wrote on a piece of paper of the 
size of a dollar bill, and failed to stick his money to the 
letter or to so fold it as to fasten the money, and it doubtless 
slipped out of the envelope in exchanging the mails, and 
what honest post-master could know to what letter it be- 
longed? We believe in sending as little paper as is neces- 
sary, especially when specie is inclosed, thereby increas- 
ing the weight; for we often have to pay five or ten 
cents postage in q of receiving 25 cents, three 
lines of writing, and a large sheet of nearly blank fools- 
cap paper. 

Another sends us an English shilling, valued at 22 cents, 
for a 25 cent book, and waste paper enough to make the 
postage double, which he leaves us to pay, leaving @ 
balance of 12 cents in hand to pay for a book worth 25 cts. 
and out of this 12 cents to prepay postage on his book five 
cents, which leaves at last seven cents, in place of 25 cents. 
Should we fail to send the book at @ sacrifice of 18 cents, 
we should expect a scorching letter of inquiry and reproof 
with a postage of five cents, narrowing down our cash in 
hand to two cents, when we should doubtless give the 
book as a penance to save our own funds, while we muse 
and rejoice over the profits of publishers. 

Our letter-clerk says, the errors and mistakes of our cor- 
respondents in these little matters cost us more than it does 
to pay his salary. Will corr d please it our 
text to memory, and remember when they write that we 
often receive a hundred letters a day ; and that an average 
loss of two or three cents on each makes a handsome sum 
of money in a year! 











Mrs. BLoomer.—We had intended to give the readers of 
our Journal the portrait, phrenological developments and 
biography of this distinguished woman in the present 
number, but failed to get it ready in time. It will appear in 
our next. ? 


PRospsctvs or THE New York AGRICULTOR.—Moore’s RvRaL 
New Yorker, The Kyicxersocxer, Tar SarcrpAy EVENING 
Post, Tae ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART, and other works, 
will be found in the advertising department of the present 
number. 


Tae Nationat Law Scuoot has been removed from Ball- 
ston Spa to Poughkeepsie, New York. 


We learn that Mr. A. Ashbaugh is lecturing with success 
on Phrenology in Indiana. 


Ovr Cause iv Convecticut.—A friend writes one of the 
Editors from Waterbury as follows : It was in the spring of 
1848 you paid us a visit, and delivered a course of lectures. 
You probably recollect how your thoughts were appreci- 
ated. Since that time vast changes have taken place in 
our prosperous town. We have grown remarkably fast, 
taking wealth and population as the criterion—faster, per- 
haps, than any other town in Connecticut. Yet wealth and 
population are not the only growth ; we have enlarged in 
liberal ideas. At the time of your visit, there was only one 
subseriber to the ‘‘ Water-Cure Journal ”’ and two to the 
“Phrenological Journal.”” Last year, 1852, there were 
about fifty subscribers to the “‘ Water-Cure Journal” and 
ten to the “ Phrenological Journal.’”” We shall send you 
this year about eighty for both Journals. 

We can assure you the influence of Water-cure is felt in 
this community, notwithstanding some supposed adverse 
circumstances. A common observer can see that our drug 
stores are gradually undergoing a transformation, being 
depots for the sale of Ram, Tobacco, (this is legitimate 
business) Paints, Oils, Confectioneries, toys of innumera- 
ble variety, and a hundred other notions foreign to the 
regular trade of medicine selling. 

A friend informs me, that for twelve years previous to 
1850 his doctor’s bill averaged $15 per annum. Since that 
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time, (with a large increase of family,) by the aid of 
the Water-Cure Journal and other works on the Laws of 
Life, his bill has been 0. Yet, his greatest gain has been 
in the general health of his family, a buoyant happiness 
reigning, from a better observance of the Laws of Health. 


Ovr JoURNALS Ix THE Mormon Country.—We are glad to 
have our Phrenological and Hydropathic views dissemina- 
ted among this people. 

Great Sault Lake City, Utah Territory. 

Messrs. FowLers anp Weis :—I have been a reader of 
your Journals for some years, and am unwilling to dispense 
with them in this beautiful valley. The water-cure has 
taught me how to cure myself and family of disease, and 
then how tokeep well. From it Ihave learned principles 
that are calculated to purify and elevate the race. 

Here are a people that are beginning to practice and 
learn the water-cure. Here are hot sulphur springs, and 
the pure mountain streams that irrigate our city. Here 
are a healthy and happy people. Governor Young takes 
the cold bath daily, and is much interested in the water-cure. 
I had the pleasure of lending him some numbers of the 
‘Water-Cure Journal. The Phrenological Journal has taught 
me how to govern and instruct my children, how to know 
a good person from a bad one, and is a never-ending 
source of reflection, knowledge, and happiness. Large 
charts of heads hung up in a convenient place in a house 
for children to look at, soon interest them, and by degrees 
they acquire a knowledge of the science.* While writing 
this letter, a friend that takes the Water-Cure Journal sent 
me the September number, received yesterday by mail. 
The books I purchased at your Book-room aye of great 
value here. I regret not bringing more of them. MRS. L. G. W. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND DISCOVERIES OF THE Last Haur Century. 
—There has been no period since the commencement of the 
world in which so many important discoveries, tending to 
the benefit of mankind, were made as in the last half cen- 
tury. Some of the most wonderful results of human intel- 
lect have been witnessed in the last fifty years. Some of 
the grandest conceptions of genius have been perfected. 
It is remarkable how the mind of the world has run into 
scientific investigation, and what achievements it has 
effected in that short period. Before the year 1800 there 
was not a single steamboat in existence, and the applica- 
tion of steam to machinery was unknown. 

Fulton launched the first steamboat in 1807. Now there 
are three thousand steamboats traversing the waters of 
America, and the time saved in travel is equal to seventy 
percent. The rivers of every country in the world nearly, 
are traversed by steamboats. 

In 1800 there was not a single railroad in the world. 
In the United States alone there are now 8,797 miles of rail- 
road, costing $236,000,000 to build, and about 22,000 miles 
of railroad in England and America. The locomotive will 
now travel in as many hours, a distance which in 1800 re- 
quired as many days to accomplish. 

In 1800 it took weeks to convey intelligence between Phila- 
delphia and New Orleans ; now it can be accomplished in 
minutes through the electric telegraph, which only had 
its beginning in 1843. 

Voltaism was discovered in March, 1800 ; the electro- 
magnet in 1821. Electrotyping. was invented only a few 
years ago. 

Hoe’s printing press, capable of printing 10,000 copies 
an hour, is a very recent invention. 

Gas light was unknown in 1800 ; now nearly every city 
and town of any pretence are lighted with it, and we have 
the announcement of a still greater discovery, by which 
light, heat, and motive power may be produced from 
water, with scarcely any cost. 

Daguerre communicated to the world his beautiful in- 
vention in 1839. 

Gun cotton and chloroform are discoveries but of a few 
years old. 

Astronomy has added a number of new planets to the 
solar system. 

Agricultural chemistry has enlarged the domain of know- 
ledge in that important branch of scientific research, and 
mechanics have increased the facilities for production, 





* Tue Larner Syrmpoticat Heap is admirably adapted to this purpose. 
Tt may be framed and hung up as a map, and is highly ornamental ; price, 
prepaid by mail, only 25 cents. Tas Purerotocicar Bust may be used 
to still better advantage for the same purp-we ; priee, including box for 
packing, $1.25. 





and the means of accomplishing an amount of labor which 
far transcends the ability of united effort to accomplish. 

What will the next half century accomplish? We may 
look for still greater discuveries ; for the intellect of man 
is awake, exploring every mine of knowledge, and search- 
ing for useful information in every department of art and 
industry. 

Physiology is now being taught in common schools. 

Reforms in medicine have been made within the past 
few years exceeding those of all former time. Thus is the 
march of mind onward. Let us not be found “ behind the 
light-house.’’ 

Wrine Tracuers.—Who shall teach this art? Man, or 
Woman? We pronounce in favor of qualified Women. 
They are well adapted by nature to instruct the young in 
this branch of education, as in any or every other. Then 
let writing schools be formed, and let women do the teach- 
ing. Our attention has just been called to this subject by 
the following paragraph in the Old Colony Memorial, of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, and we quote it as a ‘‘ good ex- 
ample.’”’ 

Mrs. Drew’s Writixa Acapemy.—Mr. Editor :—We are 
gratified to learn that Mrs. Drew’s Writing Schoo! is in suc- 
cessful operation : certainly the — of such an es- 
tablishment cannot be estimated too highly. Mrs. Drew 
has given abundant evidence of her ability and Saithfulness 
asa Teacher. In our opinion she is fitted to 
give instruction in this Important and beautiful accomplish- 
ment. Let none have to regret — _ departure that 
they allowed this rare opportunit $-4 unimproved. 

Drew’s | is a great benefit be t blic. 

We learn with great pleasure, that she intends spending 
the winter among us, and commences soon her tenth course 
in this invaluable art. A PARENT AND PATRON. 


The same paper had the following editorial notice :— 
The Tenth Term of Mrs. aes s alg Academy will 
on Wed ext. Mrs. D. is decidedly the 

best omher 4 of ee who has ever taught in this 
town. She teaches her pupils, in a very short space of 
time, to write a bold, free, open, running hand. e have 
seen specimens which warrant this assertion. If Mrs. 
Drew prolongs her stay among us, we hope she may meet 
with abundant success in her school. 


Book PWatices. 


Horss anp Hevrs for the Young of Both Sexes. Relating 
to the Formation of Character, Choice of Avocation, 
Health, A , Music, Conv , Cultivation of 
Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship and Marriage. By 
Rev. G. 8. Weaver, Author of ‘‘Lectures on Mental 
Science,”’ etc. ete. New York and Boston : Fowlers 
and Wells. Price 50 cents. 

We regard this as one of the best works of the kind 
ever published. It is thoughtful, earnest, and judicious, 
while at the same time, it is hopeful and cheerful in its 
tone, and full of hearty sympathy and genial kindliness. 
Speaking from the heart, as the author evidently does, he 
will inevitably reach the hearts of his readers. We com- 
mend the book to our youthful readers, and to parents, 
guardians, and teachers, as in every way worthy of their 
attention. 

















Tae Mick Trape ix New Yor anp Vicistry. By Jonw Mut- 
LALY, with an Introduction by R. T. Trall, M.D. New 
York : Fowlers and Wells. Price 25 cts. 

This work gives an account of the sale of pure and adulter- 
ated milk—the daily and yearly consumption—the amount 
of property invested in the business—the milk dealers in 
Orange and other counties—injurious effects of impure 
milk on children, and advice to country dairymen. In this 
deluge of startling facts, figures and arguments, the swill 
milk establishments are shown up in their true light, and 
should be perused by every citizen, not of New York only, 
but of every city and large village in the land. City chil- 
dren die by thousands, and not the least of the causes of 
this shocking mortality may be traced to those poisonous or 
diseased slops, honored with the name of milk. We intend 
in future to make some extracts from this work. 

Ay Essay on Waces. Discussing the means now em- 
ployed for upholding them and showing the necessity of a 
Workingman’s Tariff, founded on the principle of gradua- 
ting import duties in inverse proportion to the rate of wages 
paid in the manufacture of the imported goods. By Pamip 
C. Famss. New York and Boston. Fowlers and Wells. 
Price 123¢ cts. postage 8 cents. 

The design of this essay is so fully stated on the title- 
page, copied above, that we shall content ourselves by sim- 





ply quoting here the following brief statement of the 
author’s main proposition : 

The proper course for our government to pursue is to 
regulate our duties with reference to the wages paid abroad, 
by graduating our duties in inverse proportion to the rate 
of wages paid in the manufacture of the imported goods. 

To explain. If a foreign manufacturer will pay his 
hands average American wages, his goods should come 
here free, or at the lowest rate of duty that our govern- 
ment can afford to levy ; bat if he pay lower wages, the 
duty on his goods should be increased. On this principle, 
high wages abroad would be followed by low duties here ; 
and low wages there would be met here by high duties. 
PracricaL Deraits ix Equrrance Commerce. By Josian WaR- 

REY ; with a Preface by SterHen PEaRL ANDREWS. New 

York and Boston : Fowlers and Wells. Price 25 cts. 

This follows very appropriately the theoretical works on 
the same subject previously issued by the publishers. It 
will be followed by one or two volumes more, and is in- 
tended to show the workings in actual experiment, during 
a series of years, of the social principles advocated and 
expounded by Messrs. Warren and Andrews, in their works 
on “‘ Equitable Commerce”’ and ‘‘ the Science of Society,” 
and illustrated in practical life at the ‘‘City of Modern 
Times ”’ on Long Island. It is worthy of the attention of 
all who desire to find a solution of the Social Problem. 


Tue New York Itivsrratep News. This splendid sheet, 
analogous in form, appearance, and design to the London 
Illustrated News, has made its welcome appearance among 
us. Its first number, bearing even date with the opening of 
the new year, may fitly claim the compliments of the sea- 
son. The wealth, taste, and enterprise of its proprietors, 
Messrs. Barnum and Beach, give unquestionable promise 
that the Illustrated News will take high rank among the 
Illustrated newspapers of the world. Its first number, to 
start with the year, was somewhat hurried, and shows a 
margin for improvement ; but we are assured that as soon 
as their new press is completed, the mechanical features 
of the paper will be unsurpassed. We predict for it abun- 
dant success. The New World wants such a paper as well 
as the Old, and is as well able, not only to make it, but to 
sustain it. 

No mode of teaching is sv effectual as the Pictorial. It 
speaks directly to the eye, and impresses the thought in 
bodily form upon twenty of the mental faculties, while 
without this mode, the imagination is left to draw the pic- 
ture of an object which the choicest language may but 
lamely describe. Of late years, pictures of all kinds for the 
edification and instruction of the million have been multi- 
plied a thousand-fold. If we may judge of the future suc- 
cess of the Illustrated News by what has appeared, and 
the elements of Editorial and Artistic skill engaged in this 
work, it will soon become, as it will deserve to be, a 
national family paper. Price three dollarsa year. Office 
128 Fulton st., New York. 


Tae ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. A. Montgomery. New 

York. 

This large quarto monthly is a beautiful production, 
especially in the artistic excellence of its illustrations. 
Though the ill of the t before us are from 
foreign subjects, we understand it is in contemplation to 
give portraits of Americans, and engravings of scenes and 
objects of interest from this side of the Atlantic. The rage 
for Pictorial works, we are happy to see, is making a de- 
mand as yet not fully supplied, and therefore we hail every 
enterprise calculated to wed the artist and the author in 
giving every thing of beauty and grandeur a world-wide 
celebrity. 





Tae Horticuttcryst, heretofore edited by the lamented A. 
J. DowNING, is now issued by Mr. James Vick, Jr., of Ro- 
chester, New York, who purchased that excellent periodi- 
cal after the death of Mr. D. The work is in all respects 
a creditable and valuable publication. In typography, 
paper and embellishments, it must please the most fastidious. 
The editorial conduct of the Horticulturist is assigned to 
P. Barry, a gentleman of unsurpassed qualifications ; and 
he will be assisted by other eminent horticulturists. 

One edition is published with plain Tlustrations at $2.00 
a year, and another with colored plates at $4.00. 

Unciz Tom arp Lirtie Eva, a game for the amusement 
of children, has been pablished by V. 8. W. Parkhurst, 


Providence, R. I., at 25 cts. per package. For sale by 
Leavitt and Aller, New York. 
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A Lomired of this Journal will 
v ta, on the following terme: 
For a full . one month, $75. For one 620, 
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as be It be filled ly with 
ch number wi entire! permanen 
valuable ing advertisements allo 
in its colurons; and not even the large heading, or terme 
and contents, usual on the first and last pages of similar 
journals, will be permitted. All such matter will in- 
i on the cover. Thus the numbers of the 
len, bound up at the end of the year, will 
a8 . This is anew 
of this clase, and should the more 
highly commend it to pablie favor. [9 Published on 
the first day of each month. 
$1 om. Three Copies, $2 per an- | Numbers, on appli 
One Copy, ranpom. PP . 
num. Eiht Copies, $5 per annum. & Co., 189 Water street, New York. 
wer rates than the above will be made with Agri- ~ ; 
cultural Societies or Clubs, by taking « largernumberof} Tye Woot Grower AnD SToox Re- 
i American 
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“tar Postage, only one-half a cent month. 7 “> Joarnal 

Kr, See tee others, deposed 0 artes Agents, 
will be furnished with and Specimen num- 
hers, on application to the p A. B. Aueaw & 
Co., 189 Water street, New York. | 

CP ixovcewents Tro Garrvews® active as A@unTs. 
—Any persoa forwarding us ten or more subse 
each, for either of the above papers, will toa 
copy, gratia, for one year. Dee. 1. b ex. 
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Tae AusaicaN PERENOLOGICAL Jour- 


® to 
c2.2e on the first of each month, amply 
Tnms—One 
Nassau 
Journal 
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Practica Pursnotocy.—For Pro- 
fessional Examinations, call day or evening, at 131 Nas- 
san street, Clinton Hall, N. Y., or 142 
Boston. The Museums are always open, and free te 
visitors. 
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